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As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God.— Psalms xiii, i 


A TIFFANY LANDSCAPE WINDOW 


is as thoroughly appropriate for a Church Memorial, as a figure window, 
when used to illustrate a biblical subject or quotation. 

In This form of window no paints, Stains or enamels are used in its con- 
Struction; the wonderfully varied textures and colors of Tiftany Favrile Glass 
being depended upon absolutely for the most artistic results. 
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Survey of the World 


A list prepared at the 
Political Topics Capitol, in Washington 

shows that the Demo- 
cratic plurality in the new House will be 
64. It is expected that the result of a 
contest in one of the districts will make 
it 65. There will be 227 Democrats, 163 
Republicans, and 1 Socialist. Of the en- 
tire number of 391, 128 will be new- 
comers, Only 8 of whom have ever been 
in Congress. It is now reported that 
Governor Harmon’s plurality in Ohio is 
104,000. Dr. Wilson’s, in New Jersey, 
is 49,360, and his majority over the other 
four candidates is 34,302. In Oregon an 
amendment adopted by the narrow mar- 
gin of 1,665 votes in a total of 86,000 
permits each county to regulate taxation 
within its boundaries as it may see fit. 
This is regarded as an entering wedge 
for the single tax. But the single tax, 
for the State, was rejected two years ago 
by a considerable majority. The state- 


‘wide prohibition amendment was de- 


feated, also the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, by a vote of 58,000 to 36,000. 
The Rev. Dr. Waldron, president of the 
National Independent Political League, 
in a statement published at Washington, 
says that 30,000 of the 45,000 negro 
voters in New York supported Mr. Dix, 
the Democratic candidate ; that 55,000 of 
the 75,000 in Ohio voted for Governor 
Harmon, and that Democratic candidates 
received at least half of the negro votes 
in other Northern States. In a pub- 
lished statement Speaker Cannon says he 
thinks a majority of the people made a 
mistake in giving the Democrats control 
of the House. He continues: 

“The Republican party has nothing to apol- 
ogize for, touching its policies and the legis- 


lation enacted in pursuance thereof. The 
American people were never more prosperous 








than they are today. We are favored with 
the best crops thruout the country we have 
had for years, and while the price of cereals 
is decreasing the size of the crop, I believe, 
will bring the farmer as much as he would 
have received for a smaller crop at a larger 
price. It is a saying that ‘corn is meat,’ and 
the decrease in the price of breadstuffs will 
benefit the customers of the farmer without 
materially affecting his income. At the same 
time the wages of labor were never higher 
than they are today. Our imports and exports 
in the aggregate will exceed those of any other 
year in the history of the country. While the 
exports of breadstuffs have decreased, the ex- 
ports of manufactured and other products have 
increased. 

“Sixteen years is a long time for one party 
to remain in power in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Probably half the present voting 
population of the United States has no recol- 
lection of the time when the Republican party 
came into power in the House in 1894, nor 
of living under any other policies than those 
vf the Republican party. Our political oppo- 
nents, having a very large majority in the 
House in the Sixty-second Congress, will have 
full responsibility. With that responsibility 
it remains to be seen what they will do 
should be glad if they find themselves able to 
redeem their promises in the campaign—to 
reduce the cost of living and increase the price 
of labor.” 


In conclusion, having spoken of the 
brevity of the approaching session and 
the duty of Congress to make now a new 
apportionment (under the census of 
1910) he remarks that it has been his 
experience “that when a party has been 
defeated at the polls it has been unable to 
enact much partisan legislation at the en- 
suing short session.” An impression 
prevails at Washington that the Presi- 
dent will appoint Justice Hughes Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. In Mon- 
tana, friends of Senator Carter say he has 
been invited to take the seat vacated by 
the retirement of Justice Moody. The 
Democratic leaders have decided to cele- 
brate their victory by a grand banquet in 
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Baltimore on January 17. Some have 
thought that the President would send to 
Congress this winter a report of the 
tariff board concerning the duties on 
paper, wool and woolen goods. It is 
said, however, that he was informed on 
the 26th by Chairman Emery that sev- 
eral months more would be required for 
the collection of the needed data. It is 
expected that agents of the board will 
visit Australia and Argentina to ascer- 
tain the cost of producing wool in those 
countries. Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock will recommend in his report that 
authority be given for a parcels post in 
connection with the rural delivery, with 
the limit of eleven pounds; also, that 
Congress provide for an inquiry with a 
view to an extension and development of 
this service. Governor-elect Tener, of 
Pennsylvania, has procured the arrest, 
for criminal libel, of the Rev. William L. 
Barrett, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Blairsville, Pa., for saying in 
a sermon, which was published with his 
approval, that a prominent clergyman 
had seen Mr. Tener disabled by intoxi- 
cation. At a hearing last week before 
the Congress committee that is consider- 
ing Senator Gore’s charges, Richard C. 
Adams, hereditary chief of the Delaware 
tribe of Indians, testified that he held 
contracts with the Delawares covering 
the payment of $20,000,000 of claims; 
that his fees were to be from 10 to 25 
per cent., and that all the contracts (fee 
provisions included) had been approved 
by the Government. As the claims will 
eventually be paid, his compensation will 
be somewhere between $2,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. He is a lawyer and for many 
vears has spent much of his time in 
Washington. On the 28th the Gov- 
ernment brought suit, in New York, for 
dissolution of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, or Sugar Trust, alleg- 
ing violation of the Sherman Act. 
& 
Suinititenais ton a at Foss, of 
int iietieaae Massachusetts, has pub- 
lished a statement de- 
manding “that Henry Cabot Lodge sur- 
render his seat in the United States Sen- 
ate by withdrawing from his contest for 
re-election.” He continues: 


“The issue on which the fight was made, 
and on which I was elected, were honest tariff 
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revision downward, lower duties on the neces- 
saries of life, free raw materials, an untaxed 
food supply, reciprocity with Canada and more 
democracy in our form of Government. We 
all know where Senator Lodge stands on these 
issues, and where he has stood all these years. 
To re-elect him would be a step backward, and 
Massachusetts has never learned to walk back- 
ward. I shall never sign his credentials except 
at the end of a campaign which will make the 
last one look like an afternoon tea party. He 
must surrender or fight. He must defend his 
position before the people. The people of 
Massachusetts will not permit him longer to 
manipulate the Legislature. I am ready and if 
he does not retire, will be on the stump in 
every section of the State, and we will find out 
where the people stand.” 


Senator Lodge has made no response. 
Early in the present week Mr. Foss be- 
gan a series of speeches against the Sen- 
ator. In New Jersey, ex-Senator 
James Smith, Jr., a prominent candidate 
for the seat to be vacated by Senator 
Kean, has given notice that he intends to 
sue for libel Mayor-elect Gregory, of 
East Orange, who, in a published letter 
has severely criticised him for his action 
in the Senate with respect to the Wilson 
tariff bill. 





& 


Cases of Corruption As the result of an 
- investigation made 
ond Eaeaey by Special Deputy 
Attorney General Arthur C. Train in 
the New York City Borough of Queens 
(on Long Island) sixty-nine indictments 
were returned last week by a grand jury. 
Among the accused men are Municipal 
Judge John M. Cragen, indicted for 
grand larceny and forgery, and P. M. 
Coco, the architect of a new court house 
upon which $1,000,000 was expended. 
Others are subordinate officers of the 
borough government, inspectors, con- 
tractors, etc. Mr. Train says: 

“The evidence that I have examined thus 
far discloses that various officials of the Bor- 
ough of Queens have administered their offices 
rather for the purpose of repaying political 
debts and enriching the pockets of favored 
individuals than in the interest of the taxpay- 
ers. The public funds have been wasted and 
in some cases deliberately stolen; public prop- 
erty has been turned over to the use of private 
individuals; employes of the city have been 
employed on private work, and where public 
work has been done by contractors there has 
often been no inspection by the city whatso- 
ever. Bills presented for such work have been 


certified without proper examination or inves- 
tigation and the borough has been mulcted by 
contractors and others having personal or po- 
litical influence. 
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“Dead men and dead horses, or non-existent 
men and horses, have had place on the city 
payrolls and some one has collected the money 
for their imaginary services. This has been 
possible only with the connivance of certain 
officials. Private sewers have been built by 
city employees under orders of city officials for 
churches whose membership contain large 
numbers of voters. Persons drawing pay as 
court attendants have proven to be, in fact, 
retired conductors or employed elsewhere and 
receiving money from both the city and pri- 
vate corporations without rendering any serv- 
ice to the city whatsoever. Money deposited 
by private persons to reimburse the city for 
the cost of inspection of private work has been 
handed around as prize money to whoever was 
fortunate enough to be temporarily in favor. 
Forgeries of payrolls, time sheets, inspectors’ 
reports, false affidavits and certifications have 
been frequent.” 


The inquiry of the New York legis- 
lative committee concerning the alleged 
raising of a fund of $500,000 to prevent 
the passage of the bills against race track 
betting, and the offers of parts of it to 
certain legislators, has been suspended, 
owing to the committee’s failure to pro- 
cure the presence and testimony of 
James R. Keene and Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, who are to be questioned about the 
fund. In San Francisco, the District 
Court of Appeals has affirmed the deci- 
sion and sentence in the case of Abraham 
Ruef, the boss and associate of Mayor 
Schmitz who was found guilty of brib- 
ing supervisors. He must be imprisoned 
for fourteen years. Schmitz, who was 
sentenced, escaped on technicalities. He 
is now engaged in mining. The pres- 
ent Mayor of San Francisco, P. H. Mc- 
Carthy, in a letter to the grand jury asks 
for an investigation of the charge that 
he has accepted $70,000 in bribes. The 
editors of three papers, he says, have told 
him that he must resign after a settle- 
ment of the question where the Panama 
Exposition shall be held. 


Js 











It is understood that the 
President in his forthcom- 
ing message will ask for an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 to be used in 
beginning work on fortifications at the 
terminais of the Panama Canal. Among 
those who will oppose the construction of 
forts there is Mr. Tawney, of Minnesota, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. Last week, while in the 
Canal Zone on a tour of inspection, he 
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said in an interview published by a local 
newspaper : 

“If the nations of the world will agree to 

regard the Panama Canal as neutral territory, 
there will be no need of fortifications. This 
great enterprise is being built with American 
money and in time of war there is no nation 
that would dare say to the United States: 
‘You cannot send your ships through the canal 
built by you at a tremendous cost of money 
and blood.’ The canal is built for the benefit 
of commerce. The land is divided in order 
that the entire world may be united, that mar- 
kets may be brought into closer communica- 
tion one with another. The United States is 
big enough, and should be big enough, to bend 
all its energies to making the canal a world- 
wide commercial success instead of a war 
measure by which an advantage would be se- 
cured over an enemy.” 
In the dispatches of Washington press 
correspondents it is predicted that the 
money will be appropriated. The fortifi- 
cation of the Canal is desired, it is said, 
by representatives from the Pacific Coast 
and by a majority of those from the 
South, as well as by a considerable num- 
ber from other parts of the country. 
Satisfactory progress is reported in the 
annual statement of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. Reference is made to set- 
backs caused by four slides, which re- 
quired an additional excavation of 1,000,- 
000 cubic yards of earth, and by three 
breaks, which added nearly 2,000,000 
During the year, 36,500,000 
vards were removed. The maximum 
number of men employed, 38,676, wa. 
reached on March 31; the number at the 
end of the fiscal year was 35,578. There 
were no cases of yellow fever or plague, 
and the death rate for employees was 
10.84 per thousand. Concerning the 
Canal’s water supply the report says: 

“Investigations carried on during the year 

indicate that during ordinary years there will 
be a considerable surplus of water from Gatun 
Lake, even in the dry season, and that the wa- 
ter supply of the worst known dry season for 
the last nineteen years, namely, that of 1908, 
would be sufficient to maintain through the 
canal an average daily number of passages 
three or four times as great as the average 
number now passing the Suez Canal, this after 
making reasonable deductions for evaporation, 
leakage, power supply and lockages.” 
The Commission maintains nineteen 
hotels, nineteen messes for laborers, and 
twenty kitchens for laborers. At the line 
hotels more than 2,000,000 meals were 
served at 30 cents each. The Tivoli 
Hotel showed a profit of $4.573 for the 
year. 
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There was no gen- 
eral uprising in 
Mexico on the 2oth, 
the date chosen some time ago by the 
revolutionists, but a collision between 
them and a small body of troops at 
Guerrero, about 50 miles from the Texas 
boundary, was reported. On the 2ist, 


Failure of Mexico’s 
Revolutionists 





DR FRANCISCO I. MADERO, 
The Mexican Revolutionary Leader 


however, a party of revolutionists at 
tacked the tax collector’s office in Gomez 
Palacio, which is not far from Torreon, 
and took $400. A few hours later they 
were driven to the hills by troops. There 
were similar disturbances in several 
other towns, and these were the subject 
of exaggerated reports in the press, 
which caused an impression that a wide- 
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spread and formidable revolution was at 
hand. It is known now that only 25 per- 
sons (instead of 150) were killed in the 
riots of week before last at Puebla. On 
the 22d the revolutionists were driven 
out of all the towns where they had 
gained a foothold. At Parral, 13 of 
them were killed. President Diaz, de- 
spite his advanced age, was personally - 
directing the Government’s forces, work- 
ing eighteen hours a day, and causing 
the arrest of suspected men, of whom 
he had a long list. The army was loyal, 
as a whole, altho a few soldiers had 
joined the revolutionists. Early in the 
week it was reported that General Ber- 
nardo Reyes was returning from France 
and would support Madero, the revolu- 
tionist leader, who had proclaimed him- 
self provisional President. But on the 
24th General Reyes, in Paris, published 
a statement. President Diaz, he said, 
was “a great patriot” and would speedily 
restore order. Madero lacked experi- 
ence and had had no public career to 
make him formidable, but if a man of 
greater prestige, especially one having 
influence in the army, should appear be- 
hind him, the situation might become 
grave. He himself intended to remain 
in France and complete his mission there. 
President Diaz telegraphed this state- 
ment to all the cities and towns of Mex- 
ico. It is said to have insured the loyalty 
of the army. There is a report that Gen 

eral Reyes will be appointed Minister of 
War. On the 24th Foreign Minister 
Creel and the Minister of War declared 
that the Government was absolute mas- 
ter of the situation at every point, and 
that the revolutionists had become mere 
bandits or outlaws, fleeing from the 
troops. There was no doubt about any 
place except the small northern town of 
Guerrero, from which Madero’s men, 
about 200 in number, had not been driv- 
en. The Government had confiscated 
Madero’s extensive estates in the State 
of Coahuila. Madero himself was in 
hiding near the northern boundary. The 
jails were full of men arrested by Presi- 
dent Diaz’s orders. In a published state- 
ment he exprest regret that undue im- 
portance had been given to the disturb- 
ance by the United States press. What 
was probably the final engagement of the 
revolutionary movement took place on 
the 27th, twelve miles from the city of 
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Chihuahua, where goo soldiers routed 
.400 Maderistas and killed 15 of them. 

‘James M. Reed, an American civil 
engineer, was shot and killed in Mexico 
City last week by a policeman who said 
that in this way he sought to avenge 
Rodriguez, the murderer who was 
lynched in Texas. The policeman is in 
jail. . 





& 

The crews of Bra- 
zil’s two new and 
very powerful 
Dreadnoughts, the “Minas Geraes” and 
the “Sao Paulo,” mutinied on the night 
of the 22d, while the ships were lying in 
the harbor of Rio Janeiro, killed four 
officers, and then turned their guns upon 
the loyal ships and the city. They were 
soon joined by the coast defense ships, 
“Marshal Florian” and “Deodora,” and 
the scout ship “Bahia.” The mutiny be- 
gan on the “Minas Geraes.”’ Captain 
Neves, returning from a dinner on a 
French warship, found the sailors in con- 
trol. He fought to regain command, 
and was killed, with three other officers. 
The mutineers had given command to 
Joao Candido, a sailor, who is said to be 
a negro. The movement at once spread 
to the “Sao Paulo” and the “Bahia,” 
whose officers were overpowered and put 
on shore. The rebel squadron (which is 
the better part of Brazil’s navy of four- 
teen vessels) then steamed around the 
harbor, flying the red flag. It captured 
a coal depot on an island. To President 
Fonseca the mutineers sent a wireless 
message demanding that corporal pun- 
ishment on the ships be abolished, that 
the men’s pay be increased in accordance 
with a bill recently introduced in Con- 
gress, and that their labor be reduced by 
enlarging the crews. They promised to 
bombard the city if these demands were 
not granted. There was no response, 
and the threatened bombardment was 
begun. On the 23d, shells were occa- 
sionally dropped in the city. Very little 
property was injured, but a woman and 
two children were killed. A member of 
Congress named Carvalho, formerly a 
naval officer, went out to the squadron 
under a flag of truce. The mutineers 
insisted upon their demands and also 
upon an act of amnesty. The Senate 
yielded and passed the desired act, but 
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the Chamber of Deputies hesitated. On 
the following night the “Minas Geraes” 
took a position opposite the Government 
Palace and cleared for action. Two or 
three shells were dropped near the naval 
arsenal. This hastened action in the 
Chamber, where the mutineers’ demands 
were granted, and an act of general am- 
nesty was passed, by a vote of 114 to 23, 
after a stormy debate, in which blows 
were exchanged. When the time came 
to report the action of Congress to the 
mutineers they had put out to sea, still 
flying the red flag, but they returned on 
the 27th and restored the ships to the 
Government. Before leaving the harbor 
they sent to the President the following 
message : 

“We express repentance for the action we 
took for our defence, and for the sake of or- 
der, justice and liberty we surrender our arms, 
confident that amnesty will be granted us by 
the National Congress and that corporal pun- 
ishment will be abolished, as prescribed by 
law. It is our request that the internal service 
of the ships should be attended to by increas- 
ing the number of men without further sacri- 
fice. On our part. We remain obedient to your 
Excellency, in whom we are greatly confident.” 


& 


The present 
campaign in 
England is mak- 
ing up for its brevity by its violence. 
The issue is very sharply limited to the 
constitutional question of the reform of 
the House of Lords. The Government’s 
veto bill was introduced into the Upper 
House by the Earl of Crewe. He said 
the bill constituted a request by the Gov- 
ernment that the country restore a rea- 
sonable measure of freedom to its chosen 
representatives. In opposition to the 
Government bill the Marquis of Lans- 
downe presented his plan for over- 
coming the difficulty of a conflict be- 
tween the two houses in the following 
resolutions : 

It is desirable that provision be made for 
settling differences that may arise between the 
House of Commons and this House as recon- 
stituted and reduced in numbers in accord- 
ance with the recent resolutions of this House. 

That as to bills other than money bills such 


provision should be made on the following 
lines : 

If a difference arises between the Houses 
in regard to any bill other than a money bill 
in two successive sessions and during an in- 
terval of not less than one year, and such dif- 
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ference is unable to be adjusted by other 
means, it shall be settled at a joint sitting 
composed of the members of the two Houses, 
provided that if the measure relates to a mat- 
ter of great gravity and has not been ade- 
quately submitted to the judgment of the peo- 
ple, it shall not be referred to a joint sitting, 
but submitted for decision to the electors by 
a referendum. 

That as to money bills, the provision should 
be on the following lines: 

The Lords are prepared to forego their con- 

stitutional right to reject and amend money 
bills which are of a purely financial character, 
provided effectual provision is made against 
“tacking,” and provided that if any question 
arises as to whether a bill or any of the provi- 
sions thereof are of a purely financial char- 
acter, that question shall be referred to a joint 
committee of both Houses, with the Speaker 
of the House of Commons as chairman, and 
who shall have a casting vote only. If the 
committee holds that the bill or the provisions 
in question are not of a financial character, 
they shall be dealt with forthwith at a joint 
sitting of the Houses. 
These resolutions were adopted, and to- 
gether with Lord Rosebery’s plan for 
the reform of the House of Lords, con- 
stituted the reply of the Opposition to 
the proposals of the Government. On 
their side the Liberals question the sin- 
cerity of the professed intention of self- 
reform on the part of the Lords. If 
they had been in earnest about it they 
have had abundant opportunity in years 
gone by. The proposed changes, accord- 
ing to the Liberals, would make the 
power of the House of Lords permanent 
and invulnerable, while at the same time 
it would be as certainly Conservative as 
it is at the present time. The Unionists 
are making the most of the danger of 
home rule and the $200,000 collected in 
the United States and Canada by Mr. 
Redmond for the Irish cause. Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, turned the tables by calling at- 
tention to the fact that the Opposition 
owes much of its power to the same 
source. In the last twenty years 
$80,000,000 had been paid in cruel rack 
rents to aristocratic Irish landlords by 
the children of the Irish peasants who 
had been driven across the sea by their 
oppression, and many noble houses tot- 
tering to their foundations had been re- 
stored by marriages with American heir- 
esses. The Duke of Marlborough takes 
these remarks as a personal insult to 
himself and responds in the following 
bitter language : 
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“When Mr. George did me the honor of 
staying at Blenheim nearly three years ago, 
I certainly did not suspect I should ever 
eventually become a target of his insolerit and 
unsavory invective. At that time I must have 
thought him a gentleman. 

“But he seems to have since reverted to 
type and become himself. In his later appear- 
ances he is neither a pleasant nor an edifying 
spectacle. What do the real poor think, what 
can they think of this sham poor man, wallow- 
ing himself in every luxury which £5,000 a 
year can bring, while he stirs up the embers 
of class hatred? And let me point out to 
Mr. Lloyd-George that it is cowardly to attack 
the Lords thru their ladies, and that his in- 
sults touch at least one of his Cabinet col- 
leagues.” 


& 

The violence of the suf- 
Suffraget Riots ragets continues to in- 

crease as they realize 
that the Parliament in which they had 
presumably a majority in favor of equal 
suffrage will be dissolved by the Govern- 
ment without being allowed an opportun- 
ity to vote on that subject. The woman 
suffrage bill, a compromise measure 
granting the ballot to taxpaying and self- 
supporting women, passed its second 
hearing in the House of Commons, but 
the Government did not grant it facilities 
for coming to a final vote, altho during 
the Conference there was a lull in legis- 
lation which might have afforded an op- 
portunity for the consideration to such a 
measure. The Premier’s statement that 
if he was still in power at the next ses- 
sion of Parliament the Government 
would give facilities for the considera- 
tion of a woman suffrage bill so framed 
as to admit of free amendment did not 
satisfy the suffragists, altho it is being 
seized upon by the Opposition as another 
weapon against the Sodsantst. The 
London Times claims that the adoption 
of woman suffrage would weaken the 
British hold over India. Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Birrell and Mr. Lloyd-George have 
during the past week been subjected to 
violent physical attacks by the suffra- 
gists. A mob of several hundred women 
broke thru the cordon of constables pro- 
tecting the Premier’s residence, No. 10 
Downing street, and many missiles were 
thrown at the building without, however, 
breaking the windows. Premier Asquith 
was caught in crossing Parliamentary 
square and struck by a woman named 
Henrietta Williams. A dozen policemen 
came to his rescue and got him into a 
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taxicab. Augustine Birrell, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, while passing thru St. 
James Park to the Atheneum Club was 
surrounded by a crowd of suffragets and 
suffered so much from their kicks and 
blows that he was confined to his bed 
next day and obliged to cancel his imme- 
diate engagements. In a later attack upon 
No. 10 Downing street the suffragets 
succeeded in smashing all of the lower 
windows. The women who were con- 
cerned in this and in the personal at- 
tacks upon the members of the Govern- 
ment were not released as the others 
have been, but were convicted and given 
the option of paying fines or going to 
jail. The women, who during the trial 
busied themselves with their knitting 
work, all elected the jail. Over 200 ar- 
rests have been made, including many 
women of prominence and high social 
position. 

& 

In accordance with his 
Tolstoy’s Funeral exprest desire the fun- 

eral of Count Tolstoy 
was of the simplest character and w:th- 
out the rites of the Orthodox Church. 
When the train from Astopova reached 
the railroad station of Zaseika the coffin 
was taken from the car by Tolstoy’s sons 
and borne on their shoulders thru the 
woods and fields of Yasnaya Poliana to 
the house two miles distant. Thousands 
of students and peasants lined the path- 
way and filed thru the study where the 
body rested. At sunset it was carried 
thru the great throng of people, who 
were kneeling and singing the funeral 
hymn “Eternal Memory,” to a wooded 
knoll on the estate. Tolstoy had exprest 
a wish to be buried here “under Poverty 
Oak, where in childhood we buried the 
green hobby horse.”—-—When the Duma 
assembled the President of the Assembly 
called attention to the event in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“A great sorrow has betallen the fathertand. 
Tolstoy, the great thinker, artist and genius, 
ey pride of Russia and the glory of mankind, 

s dead. May the merciful God open to him 
the kingdom of heaven!” 

The Duma adjourned for a week in his 
honor, altho the extreme Conservatives 
opposed the motion arguing that it was 
improper to pay official homage to a man 
who had so bitterlv attacked State and 
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Church and family, and had no more re- 
spect for the Duma than for any other 
branch of the Government.——In St. 
Petersburg and other Russian cities 
crowds of people gathered on the streets 
and squares to sing and speak in honor 
of Tolstoy, but were dispersed by the 
police. In Kief a girl was trampled to 
death and more than a score of persons 
wounded by a charge of the Cossacks. 
——The Czar made the following mar- 
ginal note on the report of Tolstoy’s 
death submitted to him by Premier 
Stolypin : 

“I heartily regret the death of this great 
writer, who embodied in the golden age of his 
talent for creation the types of his fatherland. 
thus constituting one of the most glorious eras 
in the life of Russia. May he find in God a 
merciful judge.” 

) 


The opening of the 
Reichstag finds the 
German Government 
in a difficult position. The increase in 
the cost of living, which is ascribed to 
the protective policy, especially the ex- 
clusion of foreign meats, has caused 
widespread discontent, and the stringent 
measures of the police, as well as the 
rash claims of the Kaiser, have aroused 
opposition to the Government, which 
finds expression in an increased Socialist 
vote. The Reichstag now contains 
fifty-two Social Democrats, which is nine 
more than when the Reichstag adjourned 
six months ago. If popular feeling con- 
tinues to run in the same direction it is 
possible that the Socialists may even 
have a majority after the elections of 
next year. The first question raised in 
the Reichstag was the admission of 
American meat, on which however, the 
Government refused to make any con- 
cession. The Minister of Agriculture 
declared that Germany could not afford 
to take the risk of infecting its own 
herds by importing diseased cattle, nor 
endanger the health of the community by 
allowing American meat to be sold in 
the German market. The Minister of 
the Interior denied that there was a 
scarcity of meat in the country, for the 
statistics showed that there was an aver- 
age supply per capita and the poor were 
not underfed. Meat has simply risen in 
price, together with all other commodi- 


The Socialists in 
the Reichstag 
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ties, on account of the higher standard 
of living. All classes indulge in more 
luxuries than formerly. According to the 
calculations of the best economists, the 
wages in Germany had increased on the 
average thirty-seven per cent. between 
1896 and 1910, while the cost of living 
had increased only twenty-two per cent. 
The Socialists, under the leadership 
of Herr Ledebour, made an attack upon 
the Government on the ground that the 
Kaiser had broken his promise not to 
make unauthorized statements, by his 
speech at Konigsberg, August 26, in 
which he claimed that the Hohenzollerns 
ruled by divine right and not at the will 
of the people. “The Elector of Bran- 
denburg,” Ledebour said, “obtained the 
Prussian Crown from the Holy Roman 
Empire by begging and whining and all 
manner of entreaty at the Court of Vi- 
enna.” He said he did not object to the 
Emperor’s speaking as much as he chose 
on all possible subjects which His Maj- 
esty thought he understood, for, he con- 
tinued, “none of our opponents plows so 
thoroly the soil wherein Social Democrat 
seed is to be sown as Emperor William 
II.” But, he continued, it was unfair 
that those who undertook to reply to the 
Emperor should be prosecuted on the 
charge of insulting his Majesty. He de- 
clared that the Kaiser was “hereditarily 
afflicted with the self-glorification and the 
delusions which had brought the Stuarts 
and Bourbons to ruin and cost the Bra- 
ganza dynasty the throne of Portugal.” 
“Germany,” Herr Ledebour said, “must 
be governed in a democratic parliament- 
ary manner. The Emperor cannot at- 
tempt to rule against the opinion of the 
people. If he does, his position becomes 
untenable. He must put aside his per- 
sonal opinion or the monarchical system 
will be eliminated.” In his reply Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg asserted 
that the Kaiser’s theory of his own posi- 
tion was justified by the history of the 
development of the Prussian state, 
and added that he was glad to see 
the Socialists come out openly and pro- 
claim their republicanism, thus disclos- 
ing to the country the real aims of their 
propaganda. The leader of the Con- 
servative party, Dr. von Heydebrand, de- 
clared that the hold avowal of the So- 
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cialists in favor of the republic made it 
imperative that the Chancellor should 
not wait for the arrival of the revolution, 
but should take immediate steps to nip it 
in the bud. 
& 
. , The Anglo-Russian 
A Persian Railroad Jenene in regard 
oheme to Persia and other 
Central Asian states makes possible the 
construction of the long-delayed railroad 
connecting India with Europe. The 
missing link is the stretch of country 
between Baku in the Russian Caucasus 
and Nushki in British Baluchistan, about 
1,600 miles altogether. A syndicate of 
Russian banks has been formed with the 
approval of the Government for the pur- 
pose of financing the railroad, and its 
agents are now in England to secure 
British co-operation. It is estimated 
that the cost will be somewhat over 
$100,000,000, and when it is completed 
the journey from London to Bombay 
may be made in a week. The railroad 
will follow down the west shore of the 
Caspian Sea, from Baku to Resht, thence 
straight across Persia thru Teheran and 
Kirman to Nushki. The terminal por- 
tions within the territory of Russia and 
Great Britain will be respectively under 
the exclusive control of those countries. 
The intermediate section thru Persia, 
about 1,100 miles, will be under the man- 
agement of an international company, in 
which Russia, Great Britain and Persia 
will have the dominating interest. The 
Germans under the old regime obtained 
a concession for the construction of a 
railroad from Constantinople to Bagh- 
dad, but less than half of this has been 
constructed, and if it ever reaches Bagh- 
dad it is not likely to be extended thru 
Persia or even to the Persian Gulf, now 
that Russia and Great Britain jointly 
hold Persia. If constructed to the Per- 
sian Gulf and supplemented by a steamer 
line to Karachi, the time necessary from 
Londor would be about twelve days. 
The new Anglo-Russian line will there- 
fore be much shorter, and since the Ger- 
man railroad thru Turkey could not be 
expected to pay for itself with local traf- 
fic, the proposal for the construction of 
the new line strikes a severe blow at its 
prospects of success, 


























Tolstoy’s Influence in Russia 


BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN 


[No living man is better qualified to interpret Tolstoy’s writings and influence than Peter 
Kropotkin. By race, friendship and views the two men are allied and have stood for two 
generations as the leading antagonists of bureaucratic Russia. Both have been advocates of 
extremely unconventional principles tending toward anarchy, but they have differed as to 
methods, for Kropotkin has not shared the absolute non-resistance theories of Tolstoy. 
This article was written for us some time ago, but in response to our recent question as to 
whether it needed revision in the light of later events, the author states that he considers 


no changes essential.—Enprror. ] 


66 HAT is Tolstoy’s influence in 
Russia?” is a question which 
I was often asked during 
my tour in America. The question is a 
very interesting one indeed, altho it is 
easier to ask it than to answer it. Not 
only because a man’s influence can sel- 
dom be correctly 
estimated during 
his lifetime, but 
also on account of 
the variety of sub- 
jects, religious, 
moral, economical, 
political and artis- 
tic, upon which the 
voice of the great 
writer has _ been 
heard within the 
last thirty years. 
Taking, for in- 
stance, his last 
great work, “Res- 
urrection,” an in- 
telligent French- 
man has made 
about it this re- 
mark: “C'est un 
livre qui pesera sur 
la conscience du 
siécle’—“It_ is a 
book which will 
weigh upon the 
conscience of the 
coming century.” 
And so it will, so it already does. It is 
impossible to read this novel without be- 
ing assailed by a number of questions 
concerning the fundamental problem of 
each civilized society—its right of pun- 
ishing those who break its laws, and the 
adequacy and juctice of the present sys- 
tem of punishment. We hand over our 
“criminals,” who are, to a great extent, 
a product of our own penal institutions, 
to our courts of justice and jailers. But 
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is this a reasonable and adequate means 
of self defense? Are we not adding a 
new injustice, and consequently a new 
evil, to those which already exist? 

The question may not be new. How- 
ever, few were those who had fixt at- 
tention to it, altho its literature was al- 
ready very bulky. 
Now that the im- © 
ages of Katyusha 
and Neklidoff, the 
court, the magis- 
trates and the ju- 
rors —all familiar 
to us—have been 
imprest upon our 
minds by the co- 
lossal talent of Tol- 
stoy (and “Resur- 
rection” has been 
read in Russia in 
at least half a mil- 
lion copies; 220,- 
000 in one single 
weekly), we can- 
not shake off these 
questions ; we must 
find a new solu- 
tion. Russia was 
always inclined to 
view the matter in 
the same light as 
Tolstoy does; for 
the Russian peas- 
ant the criminal 
has always been a neschast nyi—‘“an 
unfortunate”; but the peasant has had 
but little voice in the framing of 
Russia’s institutions; and the new zeal 
of the reformers who undertake to 
redeem the “children criminals,” the 
renewed endeavors of the prison re- 
formers, and the articles recently pub- 
lished in the United States, in England, 
in France and in Russia itself, by au- 
thorities on prisons, and yet conceived on 
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the same lines of thought as Tolstoy’s, 
show that his last book really weighs al- 
ready upon the conscience of the cen- 
tury. 

Or, taking another great work of Tol- 
stoy, “War and Peace,” its deep and far- 
reaching influence is especially evident in 
Russia. It is felt in art, on the stage, 
among the painters, the novelists, and 
even in the daily press. As a rule, the 
Russian nation is not warlike. The 
peasant looks upon war as upon a calam- 
ity which has to be lived thru, but never 
can be desirable. The mass of the sol- 
diers, taken from the plow, look upon 
warfare in the same way. Of course, 
there are officers who only see in war an 
opportunity for advancing in grades, and 
there are some Cossacks who see in it an 
opportunity for pillage. But the mass 
of the people thinks like our poet, Ler- 
montoff, who wrote about his fatherland : 

“Its glory in the battlefield 
Does not appeal to me.” 

“War and Peace” consequently found 
a prepared ground; but the representa- 
tion, in its true light, of the war-epopeeia 
of 1812, of which the Russians are so 
preud, gave a new power to those who 
were opposed to war but did not dare to 
speak, and it silenced those who hitherto 
indulged in warming up the warlike 
spirit of the few by boasting of the great 
victories obtained by the Russian army 
over Napoleon I. The depth of the in- 
fluence which “War and Peace” has ex- 
ercised in Russia may be best appreciated 
from the fact that two such _ brilliant 
artists as the young novelist Garshin (his 
novels are translated into English) and 
the painter Vereschaghin, whose pictures 
are well known all over the world, gave 
all the powers of their talent to anti-war 
propaganda. And the fact is only the 
more striking on account of Garshin and 
Vereschagin having been both, like Tol- 
stoy himself, military men, well known 
for their gallantry and audacity during 
the war. 

The influence of Tolstoy’s work was 
especially felt in Russia during the Turk- 
ish war of 1877-78. There was not one 
single war correspondent at that time 
who would have indulged in such ex- 
pressions as these, which were quite 
common lately in the English press: 
“We peppered them with grape shot,” 
“The lyddite bombs did splendid work,” 
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“They fell like ninepins,” and the like. 
The most vulgar Russian war corre- 
spondent did not dare at that time to 
write “poetical descriptions” of the bat- 
tles; and if rigorous censorship had not 
interfered, we should have seen the Rus- 
sian papers full of the most vigorous 
and the most unreserved condemnation of 
the ways in which the Cossacks behaved 
in Manchuria during the Chinese war of 
1900. Numbers of letters from Russia 
authorize me to make this statement. 
Tolstoy’s share in bringing about these 
results is certainly immense, and his anti- 
war propaganda is surely what makes 
him especially dear to the great bulk of 
the Russian nation. 

Going now over to another subject. 
every one who has read that dramatic 
novel, “Anna Karénina,”’ surely remem- 
bers the beautiful scene of hay-making 
in a village. All the men, including 
Lévin, advance in a row, mowing the 
grass with their sithes, vying with each 
other in the width of the swing of one’s 
sithe and in the rapidity of progress, 
while the women shake out the grass 
and put it in rows. Here, again, in his 
glorification of manual labor on the land, 
Tolstoy only exprest an idea which was 
widely spread at that time in Russia. 
Thousands of young men abandoned 
then their wealthy homes and went to 
work with the peasants on the land, or 
with the factory hands in the’ factories, 
while others settled in the villages, liv- 
ing the extremely poor life of peasants, 
midwives, doctors’ aids, school teachers, 
scribes, wheelwrights and so on. “Sim- 
plification of life” and a return to the 
peasants’ conditions of life, in order to 
help the emancipated serfs in getting ed- 
ucation, to organize sanitary service 
among them, and the like, were the 
watchwords of the time. Numbers of 
novelists, such as Mordovtseff, Madame 
Krestovskaya, and quite a phalanx of 
so-called “populists” dealt with the sub- 
ject in their novels. But here, again, 
when the great artist gave his picture of 
Lévin’s work in the fields, when he had 
portrayed the joys found by Lévin in the 
exercise of his forces in the face of Na- 
ture, at sunrise and at sunset—there pic- 
tures engraved themselves in the minds 
and gave a new powerful impetus to the 
whole movement. What Turgenieff did 
for the intellectual and philosophical as- 
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pect of the Russian Risorzimento move- 
ment, Tolstoy did for its popular, demo- 
cratic and “populist” aspect. That Tol- 
stoy himself—the great writer and artist 
—took to the life of a peasant, following 
the plow and leading the harrow, had 
perhaps more influence abroad than it 
has had in Russia, where very many 
were doing the same in a quiet way, 
without its becoming known to the 
world. But his example reached such 
spheres as could not be reached by the 
propaganda of our circles when we 
launched the watchword: “Return to 
the people! Be the people!” And Tol- 
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In the face of these teachings, the 
“populists’ maintained that Russia, 
which has 90,000,000 peasants relying 
for their living upon agriculture, cannot 
press thru the same phases of develop- 
ment as England did; and that the well 
being and intellectual development of 
20,000,000 farmers must be the first aim 
of a Russia, who must look for examples 
and inspiration to the United States 
rather than to England. But the voice 


of the “populists” was nearly stifled by 
the Neo-Marxists in the go’s. 

During that period Tolstoy remained 
the flag-bearer of the ‘‘populists.” 


He 
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stoy’s perseverance in this line, and his 
subsequent writings maintained the idea 
which otherwise might have faded away. 
The artificiality of life among the 
well-to-do classes, their continual hunt- 
ing after new fads, their worship of art 
—not as an inspiration for nobler work 
but only to fill up their leisure time, and 
their philosophical and highly intellec- 
tual discussions ending in no action—not 
even in a defense of the rights of the 
intellectually developed individual—all 
these were so pitilessly and persistently 
denounced by Tolstoy that even those 
who were skeptical rallied round him. 


became, so to say, the representative of 
all those thousands of men and women 
who live in Russia in the villages and 
carry on there their modest work of en- 
lightenment amidst the poorest class, the 
peasants. And at the present time there 
is no exaggeration in saying that surely 
every school teacher, doctor, nurse, mid- 
wife and so on .who live in the villages 
amidst the peasants are Tolstoites. Most ~ 
of them do not share Tolstoy’s views 
upon Christianity, and most of them 
surely do not agree with his views upon 
non-resistance ; but they find in his writ- 
ings the inspiration which makes them 
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devote their energies to the yet unedu- 
cated masses, and to start village schools, 
village libraries, village theaters, village 
operas, village sanitary stations, village 
school gardens and farms, and so on. In 
this respect Tolstoy’s influence is even 
deeper and wider than the influence which 
Rousseau has ever exercised in France. 

I wish I could appreciate in a more 
concrete way his influence as a religious 
teacher; but for many self-evident rea- 
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on the eve of the Reform, is now grow- 
ing up in Russia. One-third, at least, of 
the peasants, artisans and merchants be- 
long to all sorts of nonconformist 
churches, chapels and sects, offering the 
greatest imaginable variety in their 
teachings. While some of these non- 
inter- 
preters of the mere letter of some pas- 
sage of the gospels (flagellants and the 
like), or merely cling to a mere symbol, 
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This picture was made in 1906, when Mr. Bryan visited Tolstoy on his trip around the world. 


sons this is almost impossible. All I 
can say is, that it must have have been 
immense at a certain time. I visited in 
1897 a small Mennonite town in Mani- 
toba, and found there, in the headmaster 
of a “progressive school,” which had 
been started notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the elders, a convinced and en- 
thusiastic follower of Tolstoy. 

A great religious movement, very sim- 
ilar to the movement which took place in 
Western Europe in the sixteenth century 


such as the eight-branched cross, or the 
“unrevised” prayer books of old, the 
others endeavor to revive the old com- 
munistic spirit of early Christianity, and 
deny to the state the right of inflicting 
military service upon the community, as 
well as its right of punishment—thus 
corresponding to the sixteenth century 
Anabaptists. 

Among all these nonconformists Tol- 
stoy enjoys a great popularity and re- 
spect. Many came to see him and to 











have a talk with him. His religious and 
moral pamphlets are widely discussed 
among the nonconformists, and the re- 
sult is that they become inspired more 
and more with the moral aspects of 
; Christianity, and cling less and less to 
the letter. ‘Not the words, but the sense 
of the gospels” is the substance of Tol- 
stoy’s teachings ; and as the nonconform- 
ists of Russia see in him an adversary of 
the established Greek Orthodox Church, 
they willingly take from his writings the 
idea of moral, widely humanitarian in- 
spiration which they never would have 
listened to if they came from a regular 
member of the Russian clergy. The ex- 
communication of Tolstoy by the Holy 
Synod has only increased his influence 
among the Russian nonconformists. 
And, finally, one cannot pass under 
silence Tolstoy’s influence as a critic of 
art. What Tolstoy says in “What Is 
Art?” against art for art’s sake, and the 
necessity of a higher moral inspiration 
in all works of true art, is not new in 
Russia. Our greatest writers, Lérmontoff, 
Hérzen and especialy Turgenev have 
never understood art in a different way, 
and our great literary critics, Tcherny- 
shévsky, Dobrolthoff and Pisaréff, have 
long ago familiarized Russian readers 
with the views which Tolstoy has now 
developed in “What Is Art?” The artist 


who can have great inspirations, and for. 


whom they are part of his life, cannot 
but strive to express them in his artistic 
productions, and the higher and broader 
these inspirations are, the higher will his 
art stand. Upon this point Tolstoy did 
not introduce anything new in Russia; 
while by describing the higher moral and 
humane inspirations in art as “Chris- 
tian art,” he only created a deplorable 
confusion. But it was necessary that 
these principles of purpose in art should 
be recognized by a great artist, and this 
Tolstoy has done unreservedly. 

As to his second contention, that art 
becomes really great when it is accessi- 
ble to the greatest possible number of 
human beings—which contention has 
called forth animated protests of the art- 
ists—permit myself to say that, with 
some qualifications, it is substantially cor- 
rect. More than that, it is sure to ex- 
ercise a deep influence upon Russian art 
altogether. One hardly will agree with 
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Tolstoy when he says that a Russian 
popular song is greater art than one of 
the latest sonatas of Beethoven, because 
the former is accessible to every one, 
while the latter is accessible to but a 
limited number of people; but the fun- 
damental idea of this assertion is cor- 
rect, because the best art of Murillo, or 
Raphael, or Shakespeare is really acces- 
sible to the masses. 

Tolstoy’s example is certainly most un- 
happily chosen, because of all arts music, 
namely, orchestra and piano music, re- 
quires the most conventional training, 
or, rather, some adaptation is required 
to enjoy a symphony or even an opera— 
just as a certain adaptation is required 
before one begins to enjoy a stereoscopic 
view. A person who enters an opera 
house for the first time feels bewildered 
to begin with ; but after some time he be- 
gins to enjoy the sounds; later on he is 
carried away by them. Notwithstanding 
the artificiality of the opera and its sung 
dialogs, the adaptation is usually very 
rapid with the great number; it requires 
a long time with the others, and may 
never come with the third. Italian peas- 
ants and artisans enjoy immensely the 
Italian operas; and altho it was be- 
lieved a few years ago that Russian peas- 
ants would hardly enjoy Russian operas, 
it appears now that they enjoy immensely 
Dargomyzhsky’s “Mermaid” and Syer- 
off’s. “Rogneda,” altho the latter was 
written to a great extent under the influ- 
ence of Wagner. As to Shakespeare’s 
dramas, they were thoroly enjoyed by the 
London crowds in the times of Elizabeth, 
and are now enjoyed when some of his 
dramas have been played before village 
audiences. 

It thus remains an open question 
whether a short accommodation would 
not be sufficient to make a quite ordinary 
person, endowed with a musical ear, en- 
joy a Beethoven sonata. 

At any rate the chief service rendered 
by Tolstoy’s book on art was his admira- 
ble protest against the “mannerism” and 
the “learned art” of those who attach 
much more value to the technics of art 
than to its contents. 

This must be said, that in every one of 
the just indicated directions the influence 
of Tolstoy has been, and continues to be, 
very wide and deep, the more so as he 
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has found in Russia a well prepared 
ground for all the ideas he now advo- 
cates. Not only is he venerated and ad- 
mired in-Russia, not only has he follow- 
ers everywhere, but he cannot appear in 
public, even at a remote railway station, 


s. 


without being surrounded by a crowd of 

men and women who testify him their 

love. “Dear Lev Nikolaevitch,” “our own 

dear Lev Nikolaevitch,” is how he is.ad- 

drest. He has worked all his life for 

love, and he reaps it now all over Russia. 
Bromiey, Kent, ENGLAND. 
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the death of Goethe in 1832 to find 

a parallel to the death of Tolstoy in 
1910. I am not trying to prove that Tol- 
stoy is as great a writer as Goethe, but 
this much is clear: during the last ten 
years of Goethe’s life his position as the 
greatest living man of letters in the world 
was no more obvious and undisputed than 
the supremacy of Tolstoy during the first 
decade of the twentieth century. It is sel- 
dom in human history that any one living 
man can be confidently asserted to have 
no rival among his contemporaries in all 
the nations of the earth; but if a secret 
ballot had been taken during the last ten 
years among readers in civilized nations 
to discover who was the foremost living 


|" one respect we have to go back to 


writer in the world, Tolstoy’s name 
would have led all the rest by an enor- 
mous majority. Indeed, the sentiment on 
this point would have been much nearer 
unanimity than it would have been in the 
case of Goethe. For the English critics, 
with the exception of Carlyle, did not be- 
gin to appreciate the genius of the great 
German until years after his death. De 
Quincey, for example, said that Coleridge 
was a much greater writer than Goethe! 
On Saturday, November 19, anybody 
could have answered the question, Who 
is the world’s greatest living writer? On 
Sunday, November 20, nobody could 
have answered it. There is not a single 
person on the planet at this moment who 
seems worthy to fill the place left vacant 
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by Tolstoy. This makes his death an in- 
ternational event. 

Since the beginning of the publication 
of the “Memoirs” of Tolstoy, edited from 
Tolstoy’s own notes, letters and journals 
by Birukov—the work is still in process 
of publication, altho several volumes have 
appeared—there has been a reaction 
against Tolstoy on the part of Rus- 
sian critics. Perhaps it would be better 
to call it, not a reaction, but a shifting of 
the point of view. For many years Tol- 


- stoy was regarded as a world classic, an 


objective writer, who with vast creative 


| power out of a wonderful imagination 
' constructed first class novels and immor- 
‘tal characters. But since the appearance 


of these “Memoirs,” and a knowledge of 
their contents is absolutely indispensable 
if one wishes to understand rather than 
merely to enjoy Tolstoy’s work, several 
rather surprising things have become per- 
fectly clear. Tolstoy was not an objec- 
tive writer at all, but almost wholly sub- 
jective. The characters in all his novels, 
whether historical or realistic, are either 
correct portraits of his friends and ac- 
quaintances or are simply the man him- 
self. at different phases of his develop- 
ment. In a word, his novels, taken to- 
gether, are his material and spiritual au- 
tobiography. Now many critics are sadly 
disappointed in all this, and feel that it 
somehow takes Tolstoy off his lofty emi- 
nence, that it makes him out much less 
of an artist. I do not see that this fol- 
lows at all. But whether it does or not, 
there is no doubt of the fact that Tolstoy 
has drawn exclusively on his observation 
and experience. That is the reason why 
his books seem so true to life: they seem 
true because they are true. 

His literary career has extended over 
a period of almost sixty years; his first 
book was “Childhood,” and some of his 
latest work has appeared in recent num- 
bers of THE INDEPENDENT. “Childhood,” 
“Boyhood” and “Youth,” which he wrote 
and published separately, attracted con- 
siderable attention among Russian critics. 
Dostoevski recognized the importance of 
the new man at once, and inquired ex- 
citedly what the signed initials L. N. T. 
meant. But these autobiographical 
stories were not masterpieces, tho they 
showed that simplicity, sympathy and sin- 
cerity which are the three dominant qual- 


ities of Russian fiction. Tolstoy very 
soon, however, in his three war sketches 
called “Sevastopol,” proved himself to be 
a writer of the first rank. These are 
aglow with the unmistakable flame of 
genius, and all Russian war literature 
that followed from writers like Garshin, 
Andreev and Kuprin owe much to these 
early writings of the young officer Tol- 
stoy. When Turgenev read “Sevasto- 
pol,” away back in the fifties, he shouted 
“Hurrahf’ and drank the © author’s 
health. And in spite of the long and 
melancholy quarrel that separated Tur- 
genev and Tolstoy; the former never lost 
his faith in the younger man’s literary 
power. 

Tolstoy conquered the world with his 
épical historical novel, “War and Peace,” 
but his fame outside of Russia did not 
seem secure until the publication in the 
seventies of his masterpiece, “Anna Ka- 
renina.” This astonishing work has all 
the marks of immortality, and is one of, 
the few novels that must unhesitatingly 
be assigned to a place in the front rank of 
the world’s fiction. Indeed, I think it 
would be difficult to name with confidence’ 
a novel in any language that is distinctly 
superior to “Anna Karenina.” I am 
aware that many Russians regard “War 
and Peace” as Tolstoy’s best work; but 
personally I not only prefer “Anna Ka- 
renina” to any of his other productions, 
I would go so far as to say that if the 
choice were forced I had rather have 
“Anna Karenina” than all the rest of Tol- 
stoy’s books put together. It is a badly 
constructed piece of work, as all Russian 
novels are, except those by Turgenev; 
for, despite the fact that the Russian 
novels are the best in the world, Turge- 
nev was the only Russian prose writer 
who showed genius in construction, and 
he remains their greatest artist. Prosper 
Merimée and George Moore both said 
that Turgenev was the greatest artist that 
has existed since antiquity. 

“Anna Karenina” is an example of 
realism in its most impressive form. It 
shows what I should call both external 
and internal realism. It is a comedy of 
manners and at the same time a tragedy 
that reveals the very springs of passion. 
No caprice is too trivial, no emotion too 
colossal, to be beyond the writer’s grasp. 
Besides the leading quartet of characters, 
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Anna, Vronsky, Levin, Kitty, there are 
a vast number of persons who seem 
amazingly alive. There are scenes in this 
book, like the horse race and the suicide 
of Anna, that are indelibly stamped on 
the reader’s memory. ( And the moral 
force of the story is stupendous. It was 
quite unnecessary for Tolstoy to write 
religious parables and Christian tracts, 
beautiful as many of them are; for the 
Christian path of life is shown so plainly 
in this tremendous novel that the wayfar- 
ing man, tho a fool, could not err therein) 

Shortly after the publication of “Anna 
Karenina” Tolstoy gave himself up to the 
teachings of the New Testament, mak- 
ing a complete and supreme surrender. 
Since that time, in spite of the eloquent 
entreaty of the dying Turgenev, Tolstoy 
abandoned literature as he had previously 
understood it, and wrote religious, ethical 
and sociological tracts. Many of these 
are little works of art, on account of 
the beauty and simplicity of their style; 
and their style has had far more to do 
with their circulation and their influence 
than the subject matter or the cogency of 
the reasoning. Still, during the last 
thirty years, three novels appeared that 
unquestionably belong to literature. These 
are “The Death of Ivan Ilyitch,” “The 
Kreutzer Sonata” and “Resurrection”— 
works that indicated plainly that the gen- 
ius of the writer was manifesting itself 
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in a splendid plenitude of power. In- 
deed, the very latest things that came 
from the pen of the old writer, mere tri- 
fles in size, some of them, have all re- 
vealed that vital force which he alone 

possessed. es 

Turgenev rejoiced to have been Tol- 

stoy’s contemporary. We may all rejoice 
that we have lived in the same time with 
so mighty a man, and have witnessed the 
first appearance of works that will be 
remembered for generations after we are 
forgotten. Many people mourn the 
dearth of great writers, and one cannot 
help comparing German literature of to- 
day with that of one hundred years ago; 
English literature of today with that of 
fifty years ago; French literature of to- 
day with that of seventy years ago. It 
is pleasant to remember that we have 
lived in a time when Norway’s two 
greatest writers were in full activity, 
and when one of the best novelists the 
world has ever seen was steadily produc- 
ing masterpieces in Russia. 

The four chief prose writers of Russia 
were all born in the nineteenth century, 
and sixty years ago all four were alive— 
Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevski and Tol- 
stoy. The youngest lacked the humor of 
Gogol, the art of Turgenev and the sym- 
pathy of Dostoevski; but he surpassed 
them in sheer vital force, and in that 
quality they were not easily surpassed. 

New Haven, Conn. 


® 
Tolstoy 


BY HARRY KEMP 


In him the prophet reigned who sees 
What other eyes but guess, 

Life’s slow convergence by degrees 
Toward Peace and Righteousness. 


His patriarchal beard fell grand 
He had that wizard brow 

Which “Moses” gathered from the hand 
Of Michael Angelo, 


And his was dignity that comes 
From Nature, not from men— 
Not such as kings hestow with drums 

And flourishes of pen. 


He ever fought the unequal fight 
Which comes of Wrong defied, 
Was ever bridegroom to the Right 
Which arms the weaker side; 


For Wrong entrenches deep in lies 
And wards with wile and pence, 

But Truth such armament defies 
Being her own defence. 


* 


His pulse grew still; he felt the Hand 
Of that Event Divine 

Which men call “Death”—nor understand-- 
Give him its seal and sign! 


The barriers broke, his soul went free 
To further quests afar, 
And down the years his memory 


Lawrence, Kan. 


Shall travel like a star, 





























THE TOLSTOY HOME AT YASNAYA POLIANA. 


Tolstoy at Home 


BY KELLOGG DURLAND 


{[Mr. Durland is the author of “The Red Reign,” the most widely known book on 
Russia and Russian conditions that has been written by an American since George Ken- 


nan’s books on Siberia and the exile system. 


part of 1907 in the empire of the Czar. 
stoy at his home, Yasnaya Poliana.—Ep1rTor.] 


OLSTOY was enjoying a horseback 
ride the afternoon we reached 
Yasnaya Poliana. It was a clear 

day in early December. Snow softly 
blanketed all the country and the tree 
branches were white against a cobalt sky. 
All the way from Tula station we had 
been hearing about Leo Nicholaivitch, 
for our yamschik was one of Tolstoy’s 
peasants. “He .knows what is in our 
hearts,” the mujik said, in explanation of 
his love for the count. Later we heard 
from the old man’s own lips about the 
peasants he had visited that day. The 
life Tolstoy led in his home was infinite 
in its variety. So many aspects and ac- 
tivities go to make up the picture. Dur- 
ing the several days of my visit I saw 





Mr. Durland spent all of the year 1906 and 


It was at this time that he visited Count Tol- 


many sides of his existence, and I heard 
much more from his own people—his 
wife, his family, his friends, his peasants, 
his disciples. It was a wondrous world 
of itself, this Tolstoy home. And not so 
small a world by any means as the word 
implies. 

“Yasnaya Poliana,” which is inter- 
preted Pleasant Clearing in the Woods, 
is set on a knoll that might approximate- 
ly mark the heart of Russia. It is almost 
the geographical center of the Russia 
that lies in Europe, and there dwelt the 
man who above all others knew and un- 
derstood the heart of the Russian people. 
Here came, as it must often have seemed 
to the Tolstoy family, all the world. 
Most of us journeyed thither in the spirit 
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of pilgrims, tho some came to scoff and 
some but to see. All were welcomed. 
Day after day thru all the months of lat- 
ter years streamed visitors from every 
province in Russia, from every land on 
earth. Yet for each there was a room 
and a bright welcome, and a place at the 
hospitable table. No other spot has 
drawn so many different kinds of people 
from so many different places. Yet it is 
not on any highway, easy of access. A 
visit to Yasnaya Poliana entails long 
travel, and herein lies the greater trib- 
ute. Moscow is a long night’s ride from 
St. Petersburg, and 
Tula is another 
night’s ride from 
Moscow, and Yas- 
naya Poliana lies 
fourteen versts 
from -Tula. But 
the weary distance 
was compensated 
when one felt the 
cordial grasp of the 
great warm hand 
and stood before 
the snapping, me- 
tallic eyes that 
twinkled deep in 
the cavernous 
sockets overhung 
by Tolstoy’s bee- 
tling brows. The 
rugged frame, 
plainly hung with 
a loose peasant’s 
blouse, sheltered a 
personality that did 
not disappoint. In 
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have been what he was. At the long ta- 
ble in the great dining hall Tolstoy’s 
place was at one end and at the other sat 
the Countess. The line of her guidance 
has not been set down on any chart nor 
written down in any book. Even Tol- 
stoy himself forgot, so part and parcel 
of his life had she become. In the home 
this was clear to even the guest of an 
hour. See 

It was a crude, hand-hewn sledge that 
drew me over the crisp snow from the 
Tula station to the Tolstoy estate. We 
had only one horse, and, as time has lit- 
tle meaning to the 
mujik, we dawdled 
along and _ talked 
about the famine, 
the late war and 
the man I had 
come so far to see. 
This péasant had 
been drafted for 
service in the war 
and he took keen 
delight in telling 
us how Tolstoy had 
been helpful to the 
soldiers of his own 
village who were 
in Manchuria. 
None of the men 
wanted to go to 
war. They did not 
know what it was 
all about nor whom 
they were fighting. 
After the first bat- 
tle this man and 
seven of his com- 








the atmosphere so 
pregnant with the 
domination of this 
man we forgot about “Anna Karenina” 
and “Resurrection” ; we ceaséd to be per- 
plexed by moral doubts and creeds and 
theories and all the polemics he had 
launched upon the world. Here was 
Tolstoy. That was all. 

Yet not all. For there in his shadow 
lurked another, one who thru near a half 
century had hovered by him, about him 
ever watchful, always discerning, never 
wanting, until this second had become so 
much a welded part of the first that few 
of us remembered until afterward that 
there were two, and that the first with- 
out the second would not and could not 
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rades from the 
same village got 
together to talk it 
over. They were all agreed that a 
battle was not at all to their liking. 
But how to escape further battles? “Let 
us write Leo Nicholaivitch about it,” sug- 
gested one of them. The suggestion was 
accepted. It was in line with what they 
had been doing all their lives when they 
were perplexed and in trouble—they 
would go over to Yasnaya Poliana and 
have a talk with Leo Nicholaivitch. The 
letter was laboriously written, they all 
signed it, and it was started to its desti- 
nation so far away. In due time it came 
to Tolstoy, who, touched by their simple 
faith, wrote back at length telling them 
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that all war. was wrong, that the army 
ought not to be in Manchuria on its mis- 
sion of slaughter, and that if their con- 
sciences were against it they did wrong 
to shoot at fellow human beings. The 
peasant continued : 

“After that we always knew what to do. 
We knew in our hearts that it was wrong for 
us to fight. We marched into battle because 
we were made tc do so, but after a few minutes 


the officers would go away somewhere and 
then we would run away. We always ran 


after that.” 

My invitation to Yasnaya Poliana was 
for several days. I wandered off across 
the fields with one of the household after 
I had been settled in the room I was to 
occupy, and so I did not see Tolstoy 
come in from his ride. Indeed, dusk, 
which settles early in that northland, in 
winter, had already descended when we 
returned. The house seemed to typify 
serenity, peace, comfort, as we ap- 
proached. It was hard to realize that we 
were in the very heart of a land seething 
with revolt ; that at that time the grip of 
Reaction was tightening as never before 
in the whole tragic history of that un- 
happy country, and that from border to 
border was wretchedness, misery and 
suffering. Pleasant it seemed standing 
there among the snow-coated trees in the 
quiet of the early evening hour ; still and 
restful. Lights burned brightly within, 
and as we drew near the door a black 
poodle came to bark his playful, friendly 
welcome. 

A man servant helped us unburden 
ourselves of our fur greatcoats and snow 
boots. At the head of the stairs the 
Countess stood waiting to take me to her 
husband, who was then resting in his 
study. She opened the door and mo- 
tioned me to enter, then she turned and 
left. There he sat—Tolstoy! There 
was a thrill as the realization flashed 
upon one. “Good evening,” he called in 
a cheery voice. “Come and sit near me,” 
and he held out his heavy, toil-hardened 
hand. How warm it felt! The grip was 
firm. He said something about forgiving 
his not rising. I was too intent upon 
scanning his massive features to notice 
the first exchange of pleasantries, tho I 
was imprest by the friendliness of the 
greeting. “Tell me about my friends in 
America,” he began as soon as I had 
drawn my chair near to his. “How is 
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Ernest Crosby, and Henry George’s 
son?” Several others he inquired about 
in rapid succession. Happily I knew 
some of those he wanted to hear from. 
A half hour must have passed before I 
had time to glance about the room and 
observe its orderly confusion. His plain 
desk was littered with papers, corre- 
spondence, pamphlets and __ books. 
Around the rooms were many shelves of 
books extending from the floor to eye 
level, while above, on the walls, were pic- 
tures and many photographs of men 
whom he had known and admired or 
whose work he appreciated. The photo- 
graphs, like the books on the shelves, be- 
spoke the universality of his acquaint- 
ance, his knowledge and his interests. 
There were photographs of friends in 
many lands, books in several languages. 
To me he spoke in English, at least at 
first. Later he dropped into French with- 
out apparently being conscious of the 
change of tongues. Never from the first 
minute did he treat me as a stranger 
whom he was receiving for the first time. 
His manner was rather that of one seeing 
again a friend after a lapse of time. 

“Do you young men in America read 
Channing, Thoreau, Emerson?” he 
asked. “Do you read Garrison? All 
young men of the present day should 
read the writings of those four great 
Americans.” 

Repeatedly he went back to Henry 
George and Ernest Crosby. Those two, 
above all Americans whom he had 
known, he seemed to admire. 

He talked on many topics, naturally 
including the unsettled situation in Rus- 
sia at that time, and always coming 
round to his own religious views of life. 
A well-worn copy of Rousseau’s “Emile” 
was on his desk and he read me many 
striking passages that exprest his own 
beliefs and teaching. One sentence that 
he reread several times has always re- 
mained with me: “Si lon n’eut écouté 
que ce que Dieu dit au coeur de Vhomme, 
il n’y auroit jamais en qu’ une religion 
sur la terre.” And he added: 

“The great lesson that we have all 10 learn 
is to listen to the words God speaks to us in 
cur hearts. We need no other religion or 
philosophy than this. We need no institution 
like a Church. This message is for the people 


of America as well as for the people of France 
or of Russia. The whole significance ot the 


present terrible situation in Russia is that the 
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Russian people are being brought to the point 
where every other channel will be closed and 
only by turning to God will they be able to 
save themselves. Russia is now tending to- 
ward an abyss—moral, economic, political— 
and not until we are at the very bottom of 
that abyss shall we awake. But when the 
awakening comes it will be the greatest awak- 
- ening the world has ever known for the whole 
people will turn to God as the only and direct 
salvation.” 


When Tolstoy grew tired and his con- 


stitutional Democrat—a middle-of-the- 
road man. One daughter supported her 
father, while another agreed with her 
conservative husband, who was an Octo- 
brist deputy in the Duma. Next to me 
sat a Social Revolutionist who supported 
terrorist tactics. Each was perfectly 
frank as to his own convictions, and open 
discussion was carried on every minute 
with the utmost animation, sometimes in 




















RECREATION AT YASNAYA POLIANA. 
Count and Countess Tolstoy at the left. 


versation grew slow I withdrew from 
the room. At. the evening meal in the 
dining-hall he also joined the company. 
A meal at the Tolstoy table was a 
memorable experience. There were al- 
ways a dozen or fifteen to sit down to- 
gether, and when I was there nearly 
every one represented a different polit- 
ical and religious opinion. In the imme- 
diate family was reflected almost every 
shade of opinion. There was Tolstoy 
himself, the avowed “anarchist”—was 
ever such a gentle, sweet, pure, kindly 
anarchist before? One son was not only 
a monarchist, but a supporter of autoc- 
racy, of the Czar, of Reaction in all its 
blackest forms. Another son was a Con- 


Russian, sometimes in English or again 
in French, and now and again in Ger- 
man. The Count did not often partici- 
pate in these remarkable forums, but he 
listened with closest attention. Some- 
times he would get up from the table 
and with his hands clasped behind his 
back and his head bowed slowly pace up 
and down the room, never letting any- 
thing escape him. 

Yasnaya Poliana is a big house with- 
out being grand or imposing, and its ap- 
pointments are of comfort rather than 
of luxury. The self-imposed asceticism 
of the Count and the elegant indulgence 
of the rest of the family have both been 
exaggerated. Tolstoy in his later life 
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LANDLADIES I 


undoubtedly reduced his life to complete 
simplicity, but there could scarcely be 
real hardship when ever by his side was 
the one who, as has been so beautifully 
and truthfully exprest, “always managed 
to slip a piece of velvet under his crown 
of thorns at just the place where he 
wanted it to press hardest.” His regimen 
was plain, but it could not smack of the 
pain of poverty. There were always lov- 
ing ones near to tenderly forestall mo- 
nastic flagellation and to contribute to 
making the atmosphere sweet and placid. 
It was, in every sense, a unique home. 
There never was one like it before, nor 
will be again. Prince and peasant were 
welcomed alike and every guest shared 
with all the family. Every one who 
came, from East or West, from North 
or South, brought something with him; 
news, ideas, seeds of thought, and each 
took away impressions that influence and 
last. 

One son whom I met had recently had 
a period of worldly dissipation. His 
career had been eventful and far from 
the path his father desired him to walk. 
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“When my father remonstrates,” he 
would say, “I remind him that when he 
was my age he was a great deal worse, 
according to his own ‘Confessions,’ so 
that ends it!” And, perhaps, that was 
the secret of Tolstoy’s broad humanism 
that each one who met him recognized 


_and marked. He had lived completely. 


He had drunk of every cup, tasted every. 
joy, every grief and every bitterness. 
So was he able to enter into the life and 
experience of every human being. 

During the days that I remained on 
the estate many things happened, much 
was said, that I should like to share with 
all who are interested in this towering 
figure who so recently wandered away 
from the. Pleasant Clearing in the 
Woods to so calmly, so unostentatiously, 
yet so dramatically meet his end; but for 
the nonce this brief and hasty glimpse 
must suffice, of the picture that must 
always be treasured in the memory of 
those who ever were privileged to look 
upon it—the picture of Tolstoy in his 
home. 


New York City. 


ra 
Landladies I Have Known 


BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


Y list is not so numerous as some. 
M The Carlisles, for instance, have 
a record of thirty-seven for ten 

years of married life (they are now try- 
ing housekeeping), while the Wares 
confess to an average of two and a half 
a year since they came to this city on 
their honeymoon four years ago. But 
only very inexperienced persons—or 
those whom experience cannot teach— 
cherish the illusion that a new place can 
be found whose disadvantages will not 
balance the trials‘of another sort in the 
old, and therefore I, for my part, usu- 
ally stay in a place until I am put out. 
(The foregoing will not, I trust, be 
taken too literally; I really never have 
as yet gone away under official escort 
or in a patrol wagon—or without my 
trunks. I only mean to group thus 
briefly and effectively a variety of cir- 
cumstances which have at intervals made 
removal imperative even for one whose 


disposition is to want but little here be- 
low.) But what landladies I have had 
have been worth knowing, I think—from 
an educative standpoint. 

My first belongs to my last year of 
college. I went back for more graduate 
study after a year at home, and over- 
crowded dormitories compelled me to 


‘seek a residence in the town. This I did 


by correspondence —a _ correspondence 
definite and businesslike, as I thought. 
On a rainy September afternoon my bag 
and I were deposited at Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s door and I told the pretty girl who 
opened it to convey to Mrs. Thompson 
the news that Miss had arrived. 





Enter Mrs. Thompson—a little woman 
and pretty—smiling but manifestly be- 
wildered. No, she had no room for me; 
certainly I had never engaged one. 
Upon reflection she believed that she 
did have a letter from some one of my 
name some time in the summer, before 

















she went to Newb’ryport for a month’s 
rest, but Carrie attended to a good deal 
of her correspondence. [ was young 
and rather timid then, and my rising 
tears touched the heart of Mrs. Thomp- 
son; also, what was more to the point, 
inspired her with an idea. I might have 
Miss Smith’s room. Miss Smith had 
engaged a room on the third floor, but 
she hadn’t been heard from for two or 
three weeks, and very likely she wouldn’t 
come, so I might just as well go right 
up there. I went with joyful heart. 
Dinner was over, my trunk had come, 
and I was happily unpacking—albeit 
with a happiness somewhat tempered by 
the dimensions of the closet-—when a 
brisk knock at the door was followed by 
the entrance of Mrs. Thompson. She 
was so sorry, but Miss Smith had come!! 
I omit the narration of the harrowing 
subsequent details. It will be sufficient 
to say that, after dumping my belong- 
ings promiscuously back into my trunk, 
I carried various toilet necessities down 
to the front room on the second floor, 
where Susan Gregory received me with 
a rage even more ill-concealed than my 
own. She wanted another girl for a 
room-mate, and I wanted no room-mate 
at all. (By Christmas nothing could 
have separated us.) And how I hated 
Mrs. -Thompson, and despised the un- 
welcome, intrusive Miss Smith. (We 
have been fast friends all the succeeding 
years, and still exchange letters and 
Christmas presents. ) 

But before a week had passed I would 
not have taken anything for that front 
room, if it was so small that Susan and 
I had to take turns standing on the bed 
to dress, just because of the scenes I 
witnessed from its window. Over and 
over within the next few days I saw re- 
peated, with ever-fascinating variations, 
the same drama in which I had played a 
leading part. A carriage drove up with 
two girls from Omaha, who had boarded 
with Mrs. Thompson the year before. 
“Hello, Mrs. Thompson!” they called, 
before the carriage had fully stopped, 
“here we are.” 

Mrs. Thompson rushed out. “Oh! 
you dear girls,” and she kissed them 
both. “I’m so glad you’re back. You're 
boarding up at the college this year, 
aren’t you? What! You don’t mean to 
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say you expected to board here? Oh! 
I’m in a scra-ApeE! / didn’t remember 
that you wanted a room here. I’m sure 
I don’t know where I’m going to put 
you, for every room is full.” 

But she did put them somewhere, and 
others, till we numbered twenty strong. 


_ And it must be said that “the Thomp- 


soniles” were reputed that year to “have 
the most fun of any girls in college.” 
So I can hardly have the heart, when I 
recall the happy times and the friend- 
ships of that year, to say that some of 
them may not have been due to Mrs. 
Thompson’s methods. “Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s lack of methods” would be, how- 
ever, a more accurate form of descrip- 
tion, for nothing was systematic in her 
house except the way in which she 
changed servants. That took place regu- 
larly every fifteen days, and as regularly 
for the worse. And she could not man- 
age her children or keep her accounts, 
she never knew when we had paid our 
board or how much, and apparently she 
did not care. But she let us make fudge 
in her kitchen and have private theat- 
ricals in her parlors, and sit up till all 
hours of the night, which is, as every 
one knows, one of the most damnable 
offenses against the regulations of every 
orthodox college. Certain members of 
the faculty lived—inconveniently—on 
the same street, and called on Mrs. 
Thompson at intervals upon missions of 
reproof and admonition, both of which 
she accepted in an amiable and reason- 
able spirit. She was sure, however, that 
the lights they had seen were in her own 
or her sons’ windows, and then they 
must remember that she had several 
boarders (one) who were not students. 

Then she would come to us. 

“Girls!” impressively, “you just must 
shut your blinds tighter at night. I can’t 
make those teachers believe the lights 
aren’t in your rooms if every window in 
the house is lit up at midnight.” ° 

Honestly, I have always loved her for 
that. But from my present standpoint 


as a member of a college faculty myself 
I fear that I could not consistently 
recommend Mrs. Thompson as one of a 
list of approved keepers of boarding- 
houses for students. 

The next autumn saw me many hun- 
dreds of miles both from New England 
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and my own home, and in a position as 
new to me as the region which environed 
it, since I had swung in the brief 
months of a summer vacation from the 
life of the college girl to the opposite 
pole of the college instructor. 

It introduced me, too, to a new type 
of boarding-house. And I have known 
many men and women the annals of 
whose boarding-house doings would fill 
many books, but this is not a book, and 
it is landladies, and not their boarders, 


whom I have proposed to make my’ 


theme. Among many dissimilarities and 
individual peculiarities I have found a 
few characteristics which unfailingly 
mark them all. Usually widows, they 
have to a woman “‘seen better days,” 
and, with only one exception in my ex- 
perience, theirs is “a home, not a board- 
ing-house.” And “all the comforts of a 
home” embrace practically the following 
delights: A close watch upon your com- 
ing and going, confidential and fluent 
revelations as to the most intimate mis- 
eries of your landlady’s existence, espe- 
cially her inability to pay her coal bill 
(with intimations that for the size of it 
and likewise the gas bill you are the one 
principally to blame), paucity of towels, 
slim lunches, and a first-class price for 
it all—to be paid promptly, if you please, 
or in advance, if you are a stranger; for 
Mrs. Thompson alone of my collection 
failed to come out strong on this one 
quality indubitably “business-like.” And, 
as I have said, I have just once resided 
in a house where all this “homelike” 
atmosphere was lacking. Its keeper was 
an unmarried woman, who, so far as I 
recall, never was heard to remind any 
one that she was a lady. Perhaps she 
realized that the fact was written so 
large all over her that audible mention 
of it was superfluous; perhaps she did 
not care—I cannot say. I only know 
that she alone of all my landladies never 
entered my room to talk of her own or 
others’ affairs, that light and fuel 
seemed to strike her as legitimate arti- 
cles for a boarder’s use, that every day’s 
dinner was a “company” one; that, in 
short, not one instance of petty mean- 
ness or meddlesome familiarity marked 
the time which I spent in her house. 
And she in fifteen years lifted herself 
unaided from poverty and debt to the 
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ownership of one of the largest, hand- 
somest and most popular boarding- 
houses in the entire city. She died dur- 
ing one of my vacations, and I wish to 
pay her memory the tribute of saying 
that under her roof alone I found some- 
thing which did very nearly approach a 
home, and for the reason, apparently, 
that the house did not aspire to be one. 
Because it was practically a small hotel, 
I could make a home for myself of my 
room with almost as much independence 
as if I had owned a private apartment. 
I entertained my friends, went and came 
as I pleased, carried my own door-key, 
and had unlimited opportunity to be, as 
a disrespectful young Englishman put it, 
“just as wicked as I liked.” 

After a season of such unrestrained 
freedom to indulge my natural propen- 
sities, it may be imagined with what 
difficulty I readjusted myself to my next 
place, whose presiding genius had as one 
of her strong points the motherly inter- 
est with which she kept tab on the move- 
ments of her lodgers. Of course, it was 
unappreciative and nasty of me to feel 
irritated when my- breakfast greeting 
was, “Somebody’s gas .burned mighty 
late last night,” or “I woke up at a 
quarter to one, and everybody had come * 
in but Miss ——”; but still I did, and 
sometimes possibly showed it. This lady 
was particularly kind, too, in the readi- 
ness with which she brought out for her 
boarders’ edification the entire collection 
of skeletons comprised in her extended 
family connection. Perhaps she was 
justified in some disappointment when 
we failed to repay with a corresponding 
exhibition of our own, as was her 
daughter in her unfailing deduction— 
extensively aired—that the only. reason 
for our not doing so must be that the 
condition of our household boneyard 
was indubitably too foul for revelation. 
Yet these perfectly legitimate feelings 
of theirs inspired many a secret indigna- 
tion meeting of their unreasonable 
boarders. But, in spite of all, I am 
proud to say that at the end of two years 
we parted in friendship, and it is but 
just to add that that landlady supplied 
the most clean towels and made the best 
cake that I have ever enjoyed in any 
boarding-house. 

My very first boarding venture in this 
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city was the occasion of much congratu- 
lation upon my good fortune in “being 
with such a perfectly charming private 
family.” The delights of that experi- 
ence were such that I have never tried 
a private family again. I would almost 
sooner risk my life in a college dormi- 
tory. The wife and mother only took a 
boarder or two because it supplied a little 
extra pin-money and occupied some 
rooms for which she had no other use. 
Therefore she gave us desserts twice a 


week, and on no account furnished fires ° 


in our rooms before breakfast. She was 
active in church work and maintained “a 
beautiful family life”—by exacting a kiss 
from each of the children at breakfast 
and bed-time—-but it was only one of 
numerous similarly pleasant incidents 
when she flounced out of the dining- 
room in the midst of pouring the break- 
fast coffee, and remained invisible all 
day, because her husband said amiably, 
“My dear, you'll have to tell the cook 
that these biscuits are all dough in the 
middle.” She and her husband were a 
conspicuous example of that most path- 
etic thing upon which the sun ever 
shines, a woman with no sense of humor 
married to a very witty man ;* therefore 
it soon became a mortal offense if I 
laughed at the husband’s jokes. The old- 
est daughter, too, strongly insinuated 
that I was guilty of conduct unbecoming 
a school-teacher in permitting men to 
call upon me, and the second daughter 
stopped speaking to me and developed 
nervous prostration because her father 
said that he liked to hear me play the 
piano, 

I fled from this intimately homelike 
atmosphere to a widow whose children 
were still small, and whose house ac- 
commodated twenty-five persons. The 
wall paper in my room was a fresh and 
lovely blue, the windows overlooked a 
garden, and I saw a vista of joys ahead. 
I observed that upon my arrival the lady 
of the house carried her arm in a sling, 
and that she was reticent in her re- 
sponses to my expressions of sympathy. 
Inside of a week I learned that the bones 
of her hand had been fractured by her 

[*We are sorry the bachelor maid does not give 
further examples of the husband’s wit. The scintilla- 


tion cited would hardly entitle him even to a place in 
evr “Pebble” column.—Eprtor.] 





wringing those delicate members in a 
frenzy of grief over the discovery that 
a bachelor lodger had been prompted to 
certain acts of kindness only by pity for 
her widowed helplessness and not by 
matrimonial intentions, and had retreat- 
ed upon discovering how his conduct had 
been misconstrued. It was for him that 
my blue wall paper and blue-bordered 
towels had been prepared. I had chanced 
to appear at the psychological moment to 
secure his abandoned room. 

I have always threatened to write a 
novel about that woman and that house. 
I do not know, then, how I am ever to 
select from the material stored in my 
memory what may be condensed within 
the compass of a few paragraphs. She 
was a thousand dollars behind on her 
rent when I entered her house, and our 
existence was enlivened by the monthly 
threat of her landlord to seize the furni- 
ture and turn us into the street. Similar 
conditions made it necessary for her to 
change her grocer and butcher with the 
new moons, and it was an interesting 
field for mathematical calculation with us 
as to how long it would be before she 
had exhausted the city’s list of provision 
purveyors who did not know her too well 
to trust her. Her own readiness to trust 
men ought to have been a thing which 
they would have repaid with emulation. 
but perhaps the souls of butchers and 
grocers are impervious to those finer 
feelings which should be inspired by a 
beautiful example. The spiritual life of 
the landlord evidently does move upon a 
higher plane, for I believe that none of 


those gentlemen ever, even in his most — 


vigorous moments, exacted anything 
more than that she should just move to 
another house and call it square. Some 
were of the opinion that in this the gen- 
tlemen were actuated less by exalted mo- 
tives than by a recognition. of the futility 
of attempting to get blood from a turnip. 
As to this I cannot say. All I know is 
that she finally died amid great comfort 
and greater debt, after having tasted far 
more of the jovs of life and worn better 
clothes than many of us who know no 
better than to pay for them. 

And her debts and her joys were 
largely due to her confidence in man— 
which noun is used strictly in the mas- 
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culine gender. A compliment to her 
gowns, an invitation to the opera or a 
supper, would enable almost any fairly 
presentable man to run up a board bill 
of five or six hundred dollars, and the 
satisfaction on her part quite equalled 
the financial advantage on his. If the 
man chanced to be single, she always saw 
in him a prospective husband ; if he were 
married, she derived almost equal beati- 
tude from feeling sorry for his wife. 

Occasionally her confidence received 
a temporary jolt, and for the time being 
she always took it very hard. One of the 
most exciting of these occasions oc- 
curred when a handsome and polished 
young man, with no visible occupation, 
decided to commit suicide on the very 
day when his first month’s board was 
due, and then, regretting the decision, 
woke us up at midnight with the in- 
formation that he had taken an overdose 
of morphine by mistake. When he had 
been hurried off to a doctor and a stom- 
ach-pump, an excited group of us lin- 
gered in his room, and there I espied a 
paper which he had left on his table de- 
claring in large characters that he had 
resolved to die. I handed it to our land- 
lady, who had scarcely read it thru when 
she began to beat upon her breast and 
tear at her agitated curl-papers. 

“Oh! the DASTARDLY villain,’ she 
screamed, “to dare to kill himself in my 
house before he had paid his board!” 

Then she had one of her attacks of 
heart trouble, from which she was re- 
stored to life with almost as much diffi- 
culty as the suicide himself. 

But the “poor boy,” returning to us 
with black circles under his eyes and an 
air of touching humiliation, soon so 
worked upon her sympathies that he re- 
mained another month, pending a remit- 
tance from his distinguished uncle in 
North Carolina. Then one day, to save 
her the trouble of a trip downtown to 
pay her gas bill, he took fifteen dollars 
which she had scraped together as a sop 
to a soulless corporation—and did not 
return. But she said she knew the poor 
fellow needed it, and he certainly was a 
gentleman and highly connected, and she 
really didn’t regret the money. 

Somewhat different was her attitude 
toward the poor book agent who died of 
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fever in her house. He had always paid 
his board, to be sure, but he wasn’t much 
to look at, and was distinctly not a lady’s 
man. When the doctor told her that the 
dreaded epidemic had entered her house 
she ran shrieking thru the hall, asking 
heaven why this had been visited upon 
her innocent head. Then she sent a 
servant to strip the sheets and blankets 
from his bed, and remained barricaded 
in her apartments until, a few days later, 
he was nailed up in a box and carried 
out to the potter’s field. 

This incident was the culmination of a 
number that had been hardening my 
resolution to seek a quieter if less inter- 
esting life. But I have never found a 
boarding-house which did not make life 
at least intermittently interesting, or a 
landlady save the maiden one already 
mentioned whom I do not recall with 
emotions attuned to her various peculiar- 
ities. There was the one who thought 
we used too much coal, and therefore 
fixed hours at which alone we might 
have fires, only to learn (after spring 
came) that it was her cook who had 
systematically carried off baskets of coal 
every day. There was also the one who 
appropriated our hairpins, and abstracted 
our new hats from their boxes and 
gowns from their hangers, when we 
were out, in order to copy them; the one 
who posted the notice, “Two hot baths 
ONLY allowed per week”; and the one 
who regularly opened all letters and 
packages which came for me to see if she 
could not find proof that I was being 
made love to by a married man. Again, 
there was the one who, tho now in re- 
duced circumstances, had once moved in 
circles of such wealth and distinction 
that one young man in the house said 
that he was convinced that you could not 
mention to her a single crowned head of 
Europe without learning that her second 
cousin had been his intimate friend. He 
likewise said that she was “the biggest 
four-flusher on the face of the earth,” 
which term, tho not, of course, in the 
collegiate vocabulary, I gather from the 
context to have been his euphemistic 
manner of indicating her singular cligi- 
bility for the first vice-presidency of the 
Equal Rights Sapphira Club. She was 
also, incidentally, a fiend incarnate, and, 
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as my recollections of her are still rather 
fresh, I do not trust myself to speak in 
detail of my months under her roof. 

But my manner of arrival under that 
roof which now shelters me may be 
worth reciting. I had engaged board 
with Mrs. Burton before leaving for my 
summer vacation, and before my return 
in September I wrote her three times 
stating the day and the hour when she 
might expect me. My train was three 
hours late, so that I rang the bell of my 
new habitation at something after 11 
p. m. By the moonlight I could see 
placards on the house-front adorned with 
some inscription strongly resemblin 
“For Rent,” and this, in connection wit 
no response to a third ringing of the 
door-bell, did begin to arouse some ques- 
tioning, if not apprehension, in my mind. 
The apprehensions were just getting the 
better of it when a male voice from a 
remote quarter called, “Who’s there?” 

I followed the voice to the rear of the 
building, where a young man stood sur- 
veying me from an upstairs balcony. I 
explained that I had come to board with 
Mrs. Burton. He asked if it was in that 
house or her other one. I replied that I 
was not aware that more than one house 
pertained to Mrs. Burton. He said: 

“Well, she moved today. She couldn’t 
get my things moved till tomorrow, so 
I’m staying here tonight. Just wait a 
minute, and I’ll come down and get my 
machine and take you up to the other 
house.” 

Arrived at the new house, whose door- 
bell would not ring (and did not for a 
month afterward), the young man final- 
ly, by pebbles thrown at the windows, 
succeeded in evoking the landlady. She 
came down smiling, and considerably 
more serene than her newly arrived 
boarder. She said, oh! she didn’t think it 
was necessary to write me that she was 
going to move—she thought I’d like this 
house just as well as the other; she did 
go over to the other house about 7 
o’clock to see if I had come (my train 
was not due until 8.15), but all the men 
said if I hadn’t come by that time I 
wasn’t coming—and anyway, people so 
often said they were coming and then 
didn’t. (My third letter assuring her 
that I was coming had reached her just 
the day before.) 


After some distinctly animated discus- 
sion, in which it developed that she had 
no room ready for me, another young 
man was aroused from his slumbers, sent 
back to spend the night with my knight 
of the automobile, and I was put into his 
bed—with one sheet on it. Notwith- 
standing this rather tumultuous entrance 
into the house, I have remained—but I 
shall not be here a year from now. The 
entire episode is absolutely typical of 
Mrs. Burton’s idea of keeping boarders. 
She does not allow it to trouble her in 
the least. In fact, she is the most em- 
phatically of any landlady yet not keep- 
ing a boarding-house. She is a widow of 
various sorts, having buried one husband 
and divorced another, and being the in- 
tended wife of a third, as soon as the 
courts kindly release him from his present 
encumbrance. In the interregnum she is 
supporting herself by permitting a few 
desirable persons to reside in her house, 
at a good price per month, and fires and 
Sunday night suppers extra. (She told 
me a year ago that her stated price “in- 
cluded heat and everything,” but I 
thoughtlessly omitted to have this sworn 
to before a notary.) The really serious 
occupation of her life is looking pretty, 
and her greatest joy is being told that, 
but for her grown children, no one 
would dream that she was a day over 
twenty-five. She is utterly unruffled in 
the presence of dirty table-linen ; she has 
no date for changing bed-linen save as it 
is set by the irate demands of exhausted 
patience in her “guests”; she herself co- 
quettishly and habitually lifts the corner 
of the table-cloth and wipes her mouth 
on it, an example followed quite as 
habitually, tho with something less of 
coquetry, by her children. She is the 
most vociferously feminine of women, 
and there is nothing that she so thoroly 
despises as a female suffragist. As for 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s “baby segre- 
gation” idea, the bare mention of it 
makes her almost faint with indignation. 
“A mother knows best how to bring up 
her children.” As incontestible proof of 
this she can offer two noisy and ill-bred 
daughters, one son who eloped at eight- 
een, lying to secure a marriage license, 
and a younger one who is an oft-detected 
thief. The other day she ordered him to 
leave the house and never return, but 
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when he had gone as far as the corner 
she decided to call him back and chastise 
him, and he knocked her down. This 
episode elicited much sympathy and 
smelling salts from the feminine contin- 
gent of the establishment, both some- 
what keenly repented of when she ap- 
peared at dinner in a new gown which 
she had worked all afternoon to finish, 
and all smiles for the men, especially the 
star boarder. 

A year ago when I sent the editor a 
sketch of my mission Sunday school 
class, he returned it with the comment 
that it was “too trivial.” I appended 
some five hundred words of “moral 
lesson,” and he then said it was very 
good. 

Now, I propose to forestall at least 
that excuse for declining this article 
(tho it must be said that in the line of 
excuses he is amazingly resourceful, and 
may find another), by sending it in with 
the “haec fabula docet” already annexed. 
Seriously, if any one supposes that I 
have indulged in these reminiscences 
merely to gratify some personal spite 
against a few women at whose tables I 
have sat, he errs as profoundly as it is 
possible to do. I offer them because I 
suppose that my experiences are a not 
exaggerated type of those of the board- 
ing public, with a generally unhappy and 
not generally beloved -class of women, 
which is unfortunately large. The land- 


lady affords the most notable and most 
numerous example of the woman who 
works for wages with absolutely no re- 
gard to inclination or fitness for it. It is 
undoubtedly a conservative estimate to 
say that more than go per cent. of femi- 
nine boarding-house keepers are strand- 
ed widows and non-supported wives, 
who turn to that because they do not 
know how to do anything else. Being a 
mother and taking boarders are two 
things which. it is assumed that every 
woman can do without ever learning 
how. The absurdity of at least the latter 
assumption some of my experiences here 
related seem to me more than to hint. 
And the whole thing is a part of the 
pathetic fallacy, still so prevalent, of edu- 
cating girls to be useless because “their 
sphere is the home,” and they “will 
never have to support themselves.” So 
long as men and women must board, 
there will be a field—great, remunera- 
tive, and commanding unqualified respect 
—for the educated, efficient and reason- 
able woman who will make a profession 
of conducting a comfortable, sanitary 
and honest boarding establishment. I 
would respectfully suggest to our schools 
of domestic economy that they transfer 
to a Department of Boarding-house 
Administration some of the over-stress 
which a survival of primitive sentimen- 
talism now places upon the administra- 
tion of the home. 


**Forty”’ 


BY WILLIAM A. JOHNSTON 


Or tue Eptrortat Starr or THE New York Wor tp. 


noticed the date-line on your morn- 

ing paper. It reminded you that it 
was your birthday—your fortieth birth- 
day. 

You happened to glance in the mirror 
of the restaurant where you were break- 
fasting in solitary bachelor comfort—at 
least you always pretended to believe it 
was comfort—and you were suddenly 
dismayed. You saw in the mirror a pair 
of tired eyes around which wrinkles long 


[" gave you quite a shock when you 


ago had begun mapmaking. You saw a 
forehead fast losing its thatch. You 
noted sadly that the gray spots above the 
ears, which you had prided yourself gave 
you a distingué air now were entirely 
white, the undeniable white of age. 

“Forty.” 

You turn again to your paper to try 
to forget your dissatisfaction. The obit- 
uary columns catch your eye. Strange. 
isn’t it, you think. how often you find 
there the names of people you know. 
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You must know a lot more people than 
you used to. Then it comes to you that 
perhaps it is because more people you 
know are dying as they grow older— 
resolutely you try. to dismiss the disturb- 
ing “age thought,” but it will not be ban- 
ished. You read the news epitaph of some 
distinguished citizen. The paper says he 
was sixty-four. That’s a good, ripe old 
age, but wait—sixty-four less forty—he 
was only twenty-four years older than 
you. It strikes you with overwhelming 
dismay that you already have lived more 
than half of your probable life. Lots of 
people die before they reach sixty-four. 

“Forty.” 

It does not seem possible. You have 
been drifting pleasantly along neglecting 
to reckon the years as they pass. Often 
and often you have put aside for the in- 
definite future things you meant to do. 
Always there was the feeling that there 
would-be plenty of time later on. Sud- 
denly now you realize that there is not 
plenty of time. Your fortieth birthday 
has brought realization of the fact that 
the years ahead are all too few. Long 
before you were forty you meant to 
have—— 

All thru the day, your fortieth birth- 
day, you cannot help recalling the many 
things that—in the glorious optimism of 
twenty—you intended to have accom- 
plished before you were forty—things 
vou have not even tried to do or started 
to do yet. With the sadness of candid 
retrospection you review the promises 
you made to yourself and the boasts you 
made to your friends when at twenty 
you put your foot on the lowermost rung 
of the business ladder. Let us see, what 
were they? 

“By the time that I am forty, I am go- 
ing to have made enough and saved 
enough to retire on.” 

Were you really the boy that used to 
say that so often? That boy time and 
again computed what one dollar at com- 
pound interest amounted to. He had 
resolutely made up his mind that he al- 
ways would live economically and save 
his money. That was the way to make 
money—Save Money. In twenty years 
a man could accumulate a lot. 

You began your business career with 
seventy dollars a month. What a large 
amount it seemed in those days. Rail- 


road conductors only received sixty or 
sixty-five and you had to “railroad” for 
years before you were made a conductor 
You recall pityingly the time you wanted 
to quit school to go to work at twenty- 
five a month and your people would not 
let you. It was when you were fifteen. 
Your chum had quit school and gone to 
work driving a laundry wagon. They 
wanted another boy to drive and he was 
sure he could get you the place. What 
was the use of school any way? Of 
course you wanted the place. When 
your father refused to let you take it you 
felt badly used, but looking back now 
from the superior hights of twenty years 
and seventy a month you had to admit 
that your father was right. An educa- 
tion does pay. Your chum—now hardly 
even an acquaintance—is still driving the 
laundry wagon. He is getting twenty- 
eight a month but next year they have 
promised him thirty. Even now at forty 
you are glad that your father didn’t let 
you take that job, and it comes to you 
with a funny little pang that you haven’t 
seen or heard of that boyhood chum of 
yours for at least eighteen years. 

You recall how, on the first evening 
after you went to work, you took out 
pencil and pad and figured all evening: 
Board, five dollars a week; carfare, say, 
a dollar a week; pocket money, two dol- 
lars a week; clothes—your ideas on that 
subject were a little hazy for hitherto 
your father had always paid all your bills 
—say one hundred and twenty dollars a 
year, that’s ten dollars a month. Yes, 
sir, you ought to be able to save at least 
twenty-five dollars a month the first year. 
In four months you’d have one hundred 
dollars, and in a year three hundred, not 
counting the interest. Next year you’d 
surely get a raise of at least twenty dol- 
lars a month. You’d save every cent of 
that and at the end of two years you’d 
have mighty close to one thousand dol- 
lars. When a man has a thousand dol- 
lars there are a lot of ways he can make 
money. He can buy property and sell it 
for a profit. Mavbe it’s quicker to buy 
stocks with it. Even if he leaves it in 
the bank at 414 per cent. compound in- 
terest, compounded semi-annually, it 
piles up quickly. 

You bought yourself a nice new mem- 
orandum book and for a few days you 
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religiously put down every cent you 
spent—carfare, 5; newspaper, 2; lunch, 
25—you kept it up for at least a week till 
that evening you went to the theater with 
some of the fellows from the office. 
There were some expenses in the course 
of the evening’s revelry that would not 
look well in the book so you did not put 
them down. Never mind, you would 
start again on New Year’s Day and you 
would stick to it this time. 

All thru that first week after you went 
to work you kept dreaming about your 
future income. The manager of your 
office got three hundred dollars a month 
—think of it. Well, in five years, not 
any longer, you’d be manager and you'd 
save out of three hundred, two hundred 
and thirty, or at least two hundred a 
month. In a year you'd have, call it, 
twenty-five hundred. It was going to be 
the easiest thing in the world to accumu- 
late fifty thousand by the time you were 
forty, even if you didn’t count the inter- 
est or the profit from investments. That 
ought to be at least twenty-five thousand 
more. On the income of seventy-five 
thousand a man ought to be able to live 
comfortably and do considerable travel- 
ing, too. 

Three hundred a month! With a start 
you drop the dream of your boyhood and 
come back to the sad realities of forty. 
You haven’t seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars or anywhere near it, tho for the last 
ten years you have been making consid- 
erably more than three hundred a month. 
Where has it all gone? You have saved 
practically nothing. You have in your 
pocket perhaps twenty dollars to run you 
till next pay day and you consider your- 
self lucky if your balance in the bank 
does not get perilously near the five hun- 
dred the bank requires as a minimum 
deposit. 

Where has it all gone? You hark 
back over your last twenty years trying 
to answer the question to your own sat- 
isfaction. To begin with you must have 
spent a lot of it for food. Surely that’s 
not your fault, for a man has to eat to 
live and eating costs a lot more now than 
it did twenty years ago. You try to ex- 
cuse your expenditures with the thought 
that vou could not find board at five dol- 
lars a week even if you wanted to. You 
try to blind yourself to the fact that even 


if you did find it you would not put up 
with it, for twenty years have wrought 
changes in your appetite as well as in 
yourself. 

In the days of twenty a couple of eggs 
and a lot of buckwheat cakes was a fine 
breakfast, and corned beef and cabbage 
was a good enough dinner for anybody. 
You didn’t find it uncomfortable either 
wedging yourself in at the long board- 
ing-house table. In fact, you rather en- 
joyed the sociability of it. You know 
the taste of lots of things now that you 
had only read about then—lobster, truf- 
fles, caviar, frogs’ legs—what was that 
tasty dish you had for breakfast, oh, yes, 
agneau Henri Quatre—lamb fried with 
sliced onions and potatoes with just a 
soupcon of red pepper, ninety cents it 
was, but well worth it. You reckon up 
the rest of your breakfast on this, your 
fortieth birthday—Baked apple, fifteen 
cents ; buttered toast, fifteen cents ; coffee 
with cream, twenty-five cents—one dol- 
lar and forty-five cents just for one 
breakfast. Then the waiter brought you 
two quarters and a nickel, so you gave 
him a quarter tip—that’s one dollar and 
seventy cents. 

“Tt’s too much,” you say to yourself 
with a frown, “a man ought to be able 
to get a good breakfast for a half a dol- 
lar.” 

He can, but you don’t. The last time 
vou tried one of those fifty-cent break- 
fasts the tablecloth was soiled, so you 
never went back. 

There’s no question about it that a lot 
of your money has gone for food. If 
you are a bachelor you console yourself 
by thinking that if you were married 
your food would cost you less. You feel 
that vou might be able to save if it was 
not for this expensive restaurant eating. 
If you are married you sigh over your 
butcher and grocer bills and think how 
easy it must be for a bachelor to save. 
From either viewpoint the retrospect of 
money spent merely for eating is so far 
from satisfactory that you drop the sub- 
ject and consider in what other way the 
money you intended to save has gone. 

When you were twenty you did not 
smoke. Once your mother caught you 
at it and she said father would give you 
a gold watch if you would promise her 
not to smoke till you were twenty-one. 
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You kept that prormmise—at least you 
never were caught again—and you got 
the watch, but you have been smoking 
regularly ever since. It’s funny, come 
to think of it, how much better cigars 
were years ago. You never smoke a 
cigar now that costs less than two for a 
quarter, in fact you often smoke quarter 
cigars. There was a time when you 
thought a nickel cigar was good enough 
for any one to smoke. They don’t make 
good cheap cigars any more. It must be 
the fault of this Tobacco Trust. 

Where else has your money gone? 
Rent must have taken a lot of it. The 
two rooms and bath you have had for 
the last five years cost you a thousand 
a year. That’s five thousand right there, 
not counting the tips for service. It is 
high for a man of your income, of 
course, but a man has to be comfortable. 
In the fifteen vears preceding you must 
have spent say seven thousand. That’s 
twelve thousand—just for a place to 
sleep in and nothing to show for it. 

You remember those lots you could 
have bought when you were twenty-two, 
ten of them for six hundred dollars. 
You had money enough to make the first 
payment and by a little economy you 
could have. paid for them in two years. 
One of them sold the other day for 
$3,800. Ten times thirty-eight is thirty- 
eight thousand dollars. You wish now 
you had bought them and built a house. 
How nice it would have been all these 
years not to have been paying rent, to 
have had a home of your own and your 
property increasing in value all the time. 
You are reminded of another of your 
boyhood ambitions. How often you said 
to vourself: 

“By the time I am forty I am going to 
have a big place of my own in the coun- 
try.” 

All thru your boyhood days you had 
yearned to spend your days in the coun- 
try. Your people lived in a town— 
neither city nor country. It wasn’t 
enough of a city to have a theater. It 
wasn’t enough of the country for your 
folks to keep a horse. All the books you 
read told about glorious times in the 
country — hunting, fishing, trapping. 
Your “American Boys’ Handy Book” was 
just full of interesting things you could 
do if you only lived on a farm. The 
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two weeks you spent at your grand- 
father’s were the most delightful times 
of your boyhood. Each summer you re- 
newed your vow that when you were a 
man you would have a place of your own 
with some woods on it, a place where you 
could do as you please, where you could 
have a lot of horses and dogs, where you 
could go around in your shirt sleeves all 
day long if you wanted to. 

The country—it comes to you on your 
fortieth birthday that you haven’t even 
seen the country except from a car win- 
dow for at least eight years. An intense 
loathing for the city comes over you. 
You feel imprisoned by skyscrapers in a 
labyrinth of trolley tracks. The desire 
comes to be out in a big meadow where 
you can whistle and shout. You long to 
be stooping over some forest spring, 
sucking up with your lips the cooling 
rock water. You wonder why each year, 
when your vacation comes, you have 
been going to Atlantic City and such 
places. You know you don’t enjoy your- 
self there half as much as you would in 
the country. If you only had that farm 
of your own which you always were in- 
tending to have. Let’s see, it’s twentv 
years since you have been on a horse and 
known the joy of owning a dog. 

Perhaps it’s not too late yet to provide 
for the country place. You seize the 
papers and turn to the real estate adver- 
tisements. You find there lots of places 
described such as you would like to have 
—farm-house, stables, tennis courts, or- 
chard, trout stream, thirty acres of forest 
land—who said farm land was cheap ?— 
all these places are valued at the tens of 
thousands. There was a time when you 
might have saved with some such place 
as this in view, but now you are forty. 
The business world hasn’t much use for 
a man after he is sixty. Inexorably the 
feeling comes to you that it is too late. 
By the time you could accumulate 
enough to buy a country place worth liv- 
ing on you'd be too old to enjoy it. You 
begin to realize, too, how firmly city 
habits have become fastened on you. 
You like French cooking, mail delivered 
on Sunday, paved streets to walk on, 
daintily dressed women to look at. You 
are a slave to electric fans and a square 
of ice in vour tumbler. You have the 


taxicab habit and you couldn’t get along 
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without the baseball extras and your 
shower bath. 

Sadly you turn this page of your am- 
bition for the last time. You realize now 
that you never are going to own the place 
you pictured in your boyhood dreams. 
All you can see ahead now thru a dreary 
vista of years is the miserable furnished 
apartment existence you are living now, 
dreary, lonely, unending, till—you refuse 
to let your mind dwell on what your lot 
will be when you are too old and too ill 
to continue vour business, when you are 
ali alone, absolutely alone in the world. 
And it comes to you how often at twenty 
you said: 


“By the time I am forty you will see: 


me with boys of my own, and they'll 
have a sister or two. I believe every 
man ought to raise a family, and my 
children will be raised differently from 
the way I was.” ; 

You meant what you said. You always 
intended to get married. You always 
had looked forward to having a family 
cf youngsters growing up around you. 
Why have you never married? 

Your memory harks back to the girl 
in your home town, whom, at twenty, 
you were certain you were going to 
marry. Not that you had ever said any- 
thing to her about it, but you knew she 
understood. Together you had talked 
over your plans for making your way. 
She had been as confident as you that 
you would be a rich man by the time you 
were forty. You had grown very close 
to each other in those dreaming days. 
Ske had let you kiss her once or twice, 
and she never was the sort of girl that 
anv fellow could kiss. The last time was 
the night before you went away to take 
your first job. You almost had told her 
that night that as soon as you had won 
out you were coming back to ask her to 
be your wife, but somehow you didn’t. 
In a year you were glad you hadn’t. You 
had met a girl in the city you liked bet- 
ter, whose manner of hair and clothes 
seemed more stylish. As at forty you 
look back at yourself you are ashamed of 
your having been ashamed of the girl 
you left behind you. “She was a mighty 
nice sort of a girl,” you say to yourself. 
You had corresponded with each other 
twice a week for the first month or two. 
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and then the letters had dwindled to the 
vanishing point. Soon you heard that 
she was to be married. You rack your 
brains now trying to think what her mar- 
ried name is and you wonder how she 
looks after twenty years. You recall 
that ‘the news of her marriage gave you 
a sort of hurt feeling. You smile now 
at the thought. 

“T don’t believe I’d know her if I was 
to meet her in the street,” you say to 
yourself, “but I guess.she would know 
me all right. I haven’t changed much.” 

No, not very much. You weighed one 
hundred and twenty then and had a 
small mustache and a large amount of 
hair. Now you weigh so much over two 
hundred you never get on the scales, you 
dare not let your mustache grow because 
it is nearly white and your hair is fast 
becoming a memory. There are bags 
under your eyes you didn’t have twenty 
years ago and several flocks of crows 
have been nesting on your face. Your 
jowls are beefy from overindulgence in 
your appetite, and the complexion that 
made you a good-looking boy now is 
reddened and roughened. Your mouth 
has a discontented droop and the neces- 
sary, very necessary, eye-glasses, give an 
entirely different look to your face. No, 
you haven’t changed—much. 

But, you ask yourself, why have you 
never married? You have known a lot 
of charming and attactive women. There 
was Jessica. For nearly four years you 
called on her frequently. Occasionally 
you took her out to the theater or to din- 
ner. She was everything a man could 
ask for a wife—of excellent family, well- 
educated, conservative in her ideas and 
dress. but always smart-looking. You 
and she were congenial in every way. 
You always had intended to ask her 
some day to marry you. You knew that 
she cared a great deal about you, yet she 
slipped away from you and had married 
some one else. What was that queer re- 
mark her sister had made to you after- 
ward, Oh, yes: 

“A girl may like a man very much, 
but the man she marries is the man who 
asks her.” 

It is some satisfaction to you in your 
lonely bachlerhood at forty to feel that 
you might have married Jessica if you 
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had asked her, but still it does not answer 
your soul’s question, “Why haven’t 
you ?” 

You review the line of charming and 
attractive women you have known, seek- 
ing the answer. It dawns on you that 
you do not spend nearly as much’ time 
with the other sex as you used to. You 
try to comfort yourself by thinking that 
you always were a good deal of “a man’s 
man,” but down in your forty-year-old 
heart you know the real reason is that 
you are getting beyond. Nature’s mating- 
time. 

If you are honest with yourself you 
finally have to admit that you never mar- 
ried because you are selfish, downright 
selfish. 

Several times when you were just on 
the point of proposing and did not. What 
was the thought that restrained you? It 
was always the same, that you could not 
afford to marry just yet. It was not that 
you hesitated about asking her to share 
your poverty. You were not thinking 
about the sacrifices she might have to 
make or the economies she would have 
to practise. Down in your selfish heart 
you were thinking that you needed all 
your income for yourself and that you 
could not support a wife without giving 
up a lot of little luxuries you wanted. 

Now, at forty, you realize that your 
desires and expensive habits have in- 
creased even faster than your income, 
that it is not likely that you will ever 
marry. A great self-pity seizes you as 
you look blankly forward to a childless 
old age. You almost envy the lot of 
your older brother who is still back there 
in the home town struggling to feed, 
clothe and educate six children on an in- 
come not half as big as yours. You seri- 
ously think of taking one of his boys and 
educating him and perhaps by and by 
adopting him, but the idea quickly 
passes. Forty does not paint the glories 
of fatherhood in the colors of twenty. 

A family, at any rate, would hamper 


a man a lot in accomplishing the things 


he set out to do. But, wait, have you 
accomplished much? What was that you 
used to say: 

“By the time that I am forty I am 
going to be mighty well-read. I have 
mapped out a regular course and every 
month at least I am going to master 
some book worth while.” 
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One of the subjects on which you were 
going to be well posted was political 
economy. You started with Karl Marx’s 
“Capital.” Like an unlaid ghost of your 
ambitious past it stares at you now from 
a shelf of your book case. You never 
got any further than the ninety-eighth 
page but thru all these twenty years you 
have carted it around with you, intend- 
ing sometime to finish it. You rise up 
now in wrath and hurl the volume inte 
the waste-paper basket. If you have 
lived to be forty without having read it 
you decide you can get along without it 
for the rest of your life. 

But why haven’t you carried out vour 


’ plans for reading? Again you look back 


over your mis-spent years. At first it 
was the theater that distracted you. The 
first year or two after you left home and 
were located in the city you went to the 
theater at least three times a week. You 
were content then to sit in a gallery seat, 
and even when you took some girl with 
you the balcony was the hight of your 
ambition. 

By and by you tired of the theater but 
you never resumed your reading. The 
nights you were not going to dances or 
calling on the girls you were playing 
cards or billiards. Poker, pool, bowling, 
chess, bridge—each season you seemed 
to have had a different fad, but always 
one that seriously interfered with read- 
ing. Well, a man in an office all day 
has to have some exercise and recrea- 
tion. You think of your evenings most- 
ly spent now in idling in your club and 
say to vourself: 

“I’m not getting enough exercise these 
days. I think I will go up to the gym- 
nasium a couple of nights a week and 
take up handball.” 

You think you will, but you won't 
You’re forty. 

You ransack the record of your past 
in vain to try to find some fulfilled ambi- 
tion. You always had intended to do a 
lot of traveling. Do you remember how 
you used to say: 

“By the time that I am forty I will 
have been all over Europe. I am not 


going to wait until I am too old to enjoy 
it to do my traveling. Some day, too, 
I’m going to India.” 

Forty, and you haven’t even been 
to Europe once. Of course, none of your 
friends suspect that you never have been 
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abroad. From talking to returned trav- 
elers, from reading the Sunday: news- 
papers, and from the Englishmen and 
Frenchmen you have met in a business 
and social way, you talk familiarly of 
both London and Paris. When you hear 
some one speak of the grill at the Cecil 
or the Cheshire Cheese, you nod know- 
ingly. While perhaps you never actual- 
ly have told anyone that you had been 
abroad time and again you have allowed 
them to gain that impression. Yet ac- 
tually the nearest you ever have been to 
Europe was that time you had one thou- 
sand dollars saved up and had written to 
the different steamship lines for circu- 
lars. That always was what deterred 
you—the difficulty of accumulating 
enough money. You had made up your 
mind that you couldn’t start with less 
. than-fifteen hundred, but when the time 
for the two months’ vacation arranged 
for drew near you saw that all you 
would be able to amass would be the 
even thousand. 

You invested the money in a stock that 
promised quick returns. You have the 
stock yet, not worth the paper it is 
printed on. 

That is one compensation for being 
forty. You've learned a lot by experi- 
ence, by stern lessons that only experi- 
ence can teach. 

A ray of comfort comes into your 
gloomy retrospect. There must be some 
compensations for having lived so many 
years. What are they? 

Friends—perhaps most of all you are 
satisfied with the friends your life has 
brought you. You count them over one 
by one, not so many as they might be, 
but still friends of whom any maf may 
well be proud. You find in your’ reek- 
oning four or five or six men in whose 
companionship you ever have pleasure 
and profit. Your tastes are alike, your 
minds are mated, your habits of life mu- 
tually congenial. The bonds of under- 
standing and appreciation between you 
are so firmly established by tests and time 
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that you know that nothing but death 
can mar your pleasant associations. 

Your forty years have brought you 2 
better knowledge of how to live. You 
take things much more placidly. Trou- 
bles that twenty years ago would have 
given you sleepless nights and unhappy 
days, you now dismiss with a smile. 
Twenty years have taught you the futil- 
ity of worry. You do the best you can 
and if things do not go right—well fifty 
years from now it will make no differ- 
ence—yes in twenty years from now, a 
year from now, next week, possibly to- 
morrow. 

If you have lived anywhere near the 
right sort of a life you can look back and 
know that the world is just a little bit the 
better for your having lived in it. That 
successful young man was once your 
office boy. It is a pleasure to realize that 
you gave him his start. It was you who 
brought together that young married 
couple after their quarrel and “they lived 
happily ever afterward.” There must 
be'scores of people you have helped over 
rough places. Surely, too, you have 
passed on to others the lessons of life 
that your own experiences have taught 
you. 

There is still another compensation of 
forty. You can look complacently back 
on the unfulfilled prophecies of those 
who. were certain you would come to 
some”bad end. It is one of the comforts 
of forty to realize that you and the bad 
boys you went with couldn’t have been 
so bad after.all. That boy in your class 
who was expelled is now a successful 
novelist. The bad boy with whom you 
could associate only in secret is now a 
college president. 

And whatever you may think of your- 
self it is a great satisfaction to realize 
that back in the home town at any rate 
you are looked on and talked about as 
a success. 

Perhaps forty isn’t such a bad age 
after all. 


New York Ciry. 
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A Summer Among Modernists 


BY BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. 


Proressor or New TestaMeNt CRITICISM AND Execesis at YALE UNIVERSITY. 


HE term modernism was coined in 
the Vatican and is defined on high 
Roman Catholic authority as the 

invasion of the Church’s jure divino 
sphere of control by the spirit of democ- 
racy. But modernism is by no means 
confined to Roman Catholic circles. Pre- 
scription “by divine right” in matters of 
faith and practice is not less obnoxious 
in Protestant democracies than in Roman 
Catholic or Greek Orthodox autocracies, 
and the substitution of an _ infallible 
Scripture for an infallible hierocracy 
does not better the matter, unless the 


“interpretation” of ex-cathedra_ utter- 
ances ; and they are met in the same way 
—by appeal to the authority of tradition, 
the voice of the past. The modernist is 
a democrat in respect to ecclesiastical 
authority ; he anchors firmly on the prin- 
ciple, “He that would be great among 
you, let him be your servant”; he be- 
lieves in free Christianity. He is also a 
progressive in religion; he believes in 
the principle of development, in a Spirit 
of Truth, accessible to all, continually 
guiding the teachable into larger and 
larger apprehension of the truth. The 














BANQUET AT LANDWEHR CASINO, BERLIN. 


World Congress for Free Christianity and Religious Progress. The names in order from left to right are 
Rouffiac, Monod, Bertrand, Murri, P. Loyson, Canderlier, Rabby, Funk, Gregory, Bacon, Stefano, Giran, 


Vulliéty, Maystre, Reyss, Montet, Gounelle. 


right of private interpretation be conced- 
ed. Now the nominal conceding of this 
right is just what has worked havoc with 
Protestant uniformity. Protestant mod- 
ernists make as free with this principle 
as Catholic modernists with that of the 
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Catholic modernist has most to fear 
from ecclesiastical domination, and 
therefore is mainly concerned with eccle- 
siastical politics ; the Protestant has most 
to fear from the domination of a mum- 
mified theological system, and therefore 
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directs his principal effort toward intel- 
lectual liberty; but modernism is mod- 
ernism, whether the authority assailed be 
John Calvin or the Pope. Therefore we 
offer no further apology for treating the 
fifth triennial “World’s Congress for 
Free Christianity and Religious Prog- 
ress,” held in Berlin from the 5th to the 
10th of last August, as in reality a con- 
gress of modernists. 

The extraordinary success of the un- 
dertaking in point of attendance was 
doubtless due in part to the efficient man- 
agement of the general secretary, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., of Boston, 
Mass. The great company of travelers 
who took the journey to Berlin and back, 
via England and the Continent, to be 
joined en route by equal numbers from 
England, France and The Netherlands, 
these and the local adherents who to- 
gether made up the 2,500 regular sub- 
scribers for tickets to all sessions of the 
congress at Berlin, were doubtless re- 
cruited by the energy of Dr. Wendte 
and his efficient colleagues in other 
lands; but this does not account for all. 
Nothing save an extraordinarily deep 
and serious interest in the problems dis- 
cussed will account for the continuous 
packing of the largest halls in Berlin to 
the limit of their capacity during five 
consecutive days, each occupied by three 
three-hour sessions devoted to addresses 
often difficult and abstruse, mostly in 
German, but many in French and Eng- 
lish, and at least one of the most notable 
in Italian. The total number of persons 
in attendance on all the sessions was con- 
servatively estimated at 7,000, and the 
strained attention paid to even the last of 
the speakers on a nine-hour program 
was something which the writer at least 
has never seen equaled elsewhere. 

The congress is doubtless open to the 
criticism that it had no tangible result 
save a general diffusion of liberal senti- 
ment. The nature of the gathering pre- 
cluded the adoption of formal resolutions 
binding on those who might choose to 
vote in their favor. Had the congress 
exprest even a unanimous approval of 
any particular policy it is doubtful 
whether any authority, whether of 
Church or civil state, would have paid 
the slightest attention to it. And a 
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glance at the program shows that no at- 
tempt was made to concentrate upon any 
specific conclusion. The assigned topics 
were Of the broadest and most general 
character, such as “What Do Religious 
Liberals of Other Nationalities Owe to 
the Religious Life and the Theological 
Science of Germany?” or “The Sympa- 
thetic Relations Which Should Exist Be- 
tween Religious Bodies, and Between 
Various Tendencies (Richtungen) With- 
in the Same.” Individual speakers were 
allowed extraordinary latitude. They 
might, if endowed, like Harnack, with 
the sure instinct of a great public speak- 
er, in combination with the insight of a 
great scholar and historian, present a 
fundamental characterization of the his- 
toric faith, showing it to be a product of 
the fusion of two great streams of reli- 
gious thought. Such was the opening 
address of the congress by ‘the great 
Church historian of Berlin, under the 
title, “The Twofold Gospel in the New 
Testament.” On the other hand speak- 
ers wrapped in subjective contemplation 
might labor to inspire the congress on 
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such themes as ‘““Man’s Longing for the 
Infinite.” The indefiniteness of the pro- 
gram tempted him who occupied the 
speaker’s desk to seize the occasion for 
the tendering of rhetorical bouquets or 
to presume upon the wonderful patience 
of the great audience with glorification 
of his own specialty ; it tempted him who 
sat in the seat of the scornful to describe 
the congress as “a picnic.” 

In reality the congress combined sen- 
tment and science. The volume of 
“Proceedings” soon to appear in English, 
French and German will prove what 
valuable contributions were made toward 
present practical problems of the laborer 
for religious and moral progress, prob- 
lems of civics, of education, of interna- 
tional peace, of temperance, of historical 
analysis and interpretation, and of the 
psychology and philosophy of religion. 
These subjects were treated by well- 
selected experts of international reputa- 
tion with the thoroness belonging to the 
expert, and the directness and simplicity 
required by the nature of the audience. 
On the other hand, at the multitude of 
tables spread for the noonday meal—an 
excellent five-course dinner at a cost of 
36 cents—in the great dining-hall and 
out of doors in the garden of the Casino, 
or at the smaller groups at afternoon 
tea, or at the dinner between afternoon 
and evening sessions, there would be 
found a host of impromptu clubs. Men 
of all languages, from all quarters of the 
world, known to one another by reputa- 
tion and by study of one another’s con- 
tributions to a common subject, would 
here meet, often for the first time, face 
to face. Many were the groups of dis- 
tinguished scholars and religious leaders, 
many the polyglot conversations and 
comparisons of projects and results. No; 
the “picnic” element of the congress was 
by no means to be despised. 

When at last the closing address was 
given by the octogenarian precursor of 
modernism in France, le pére Hyacinthe- 
Loyson, on “The Federation of Reli- 
gions,” and the great assembly, Jews, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists included, had 
risen and recited together the Lord’s 
Prayer, “each man in the tongue wherein 
he was born,” there were few who could 
regret the sacrifices entailed in their at- 
tendance on the Congress of 1910, fewer 
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still who did not covet ardently the privi- 
lege of attending its successor at Paris 
in 1913. 

Great was the outward contrast of the 
little gathering at the ancient Cistercian 
monastery at Pontigny in the very heart 
of ‘rural France, to which we next be- 
took ourselves. Here nothing was mod- 
ern save the modernists. Of the ancient 
monastery founded by Hugh of Macon 
in 1114, little remains save the great ab- 
bey: church, built in 1150 by Thibault the 
Great, Count of Champagne, still in ex- 
cellent repair, and serving, or rather far 
surpassing, the needs of the little hamlet 
of 700 souls. The village is known as 
Pontigny from the imposing stone bridge 
which crosses the River Serain just in 
front of the monastery walls. Passing un- 
der the archway flanked by the porter’s 
lodge and up the great avenue of trees 
toward the principal facade of the church 
we turn sharply to the left just before 
reaching the sacred portal and enter the 
high-walled enclosure of the monastery 
grounds, protected in addition on the fur- 
ther side by a moat thru which the swift 
waters of the Serain have been directed. 

Of the great quadrangle of buildings 
which once enclosed the court, giving ac- 
commodations to 500 monks, only one of 
the shorter sides remains intact, abutting 
on the abbey church. This was once the 
granary for tithes; the more extensive 
buildings which formed the other sides 
and end of the great quadrangle, and the 
cloisters, two sides of which were formed 
by the abbey church, and the granary on 
the side away from the court, were de- 
stroyed after the abolition of the religious 
orders in the Revolution between 1793 
and 1800. Only a few scattered ruins re- 
main. In 1840 the Archbishop of Sens 
bought the property and established there 
a few diocesan missionaries, who became 
the “fathers of St. Edmund of Pon- 
tigny,” taking their name from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who in 1240 took 
refuge in this monastery that had al- 
ready proved an asylum to his two illus- 
trious predecessors, Thomas a Becket (in 
1164-1166) and Stephen Langton (in 
1208-1215), and who lies buried beneath 
the church. 

Almost nothing remained of the order 
at Pontigny when the law of 1906 came 
to effect its dissolution. A Parisian pro- 














A SUMMER AMONG MODERNISTS 


fessor, M. Paul Desjardins, acquired the 
whole property at public sale and deter- 
mined to put it to a use in keeping with 
its great history. 

Desjardins had been one of the found- 
ers of L’Union pour la Vérité, a brother- 
hood pledged “to maintain among its 
members by discipline of mind and of 
conduct that perpetual freedom of the 
soul which is required for the quest of 
truth and the struggle for equity”; also 
“to maintain publicly by example and by 
propaganda an active love of truth and 
equity, and to infuse critical methods into 
the general conduct of life.” . Pontigny, 
restored and beautified, its gardens tilled 
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the Anglo-Saxon “summer meetings” or 
“cooperative holidays” with the convent 
“retraite” in vogue in Roman Catholic 
countries. A Comite provisoire parisien, 
including among its better known mem- 
bers Messieurs Paul Desjardins and Al- 
fred Loisy, but intended to be replaced in 
October, 1910, by an international com- 
mittee, was entrusted with the duty of 
selecting from among all applicants those 
best qualified to profit by the opportunity 
for discussion and social intimacy during 
each of the periods. These were devoted 
in order of succession to (1) Jurispru- 
dence, or the history and progress of the 
institutions of national and social equity ; 

















THE CHATEAU AT PONTIGNY. 


again, its vaulted halls and lofty cham- 
bers cleaned and beautified, its great re- 
fectory and kitchen adapted to modern 
requirements, its chambers and public 
rooms supplied with antique and beauti- 
ful furniture, all as the cultured owner 
and his no less cultured and charming 
wife had planned and adapted it as a 
home for their summer’s retirement, was 
dedicated to the service of L’Union pour 
la Vérité. The fifty days of vacation 
from July 31 to September 19, 1910, 
were subdivided into five periods of ten 
days each, during each of which twenty- 
four guests might be entertained at the 
abbey, after a plan combining the idea of 


(2) Art, and its expression of the life of 
the past; (3) Religion, an analysis of its 
psychology and history; (4) Actual Con- 
ditions of Industrial and Agricultural 
Labor; (5) Contemporary Poetry. 
Only the first two afternoon hours of 
each day were set apart for assigned 
topics discussed in general assembly of 
all the guests, male and female ; and even 
in this more formal discussion all had 
opportunity to join. The rest of the day 
wasleft free for the cultivation of personal 
friendships among those who had thus 
been drawn together by a common inter- 
est, and who for the most part met one 
another for the first time. Naturally the 
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discussions of the general meeting were 
carried on by twos and threes according 
as each found a kindred spirit. 

It went without saying that the func- 
tions.of presiding officer should be left 
in the hands of our genial host. But it 
was also almost a matter of course that 
the leading figure during the period de- 
voted to problems of religion should be 
Loisy. Of the rest who participated the 
best known to the outside world were 
Rev. A. L. Lilley, the friend of Father 
Tyrrell, and Paul Sabatier, author of the 
“Life of St. Francis of Assisi.” 

At Pontigny, as in Berlin, the drift of 
discussion was toward problems of re- 
ligious and moral education: How to con- 
serve, in midst of the rapid crumbling of 
external authorities, the sentiment of re- 
ligious loyalty; how to develop that in- 
tegrity of character which religion at its 
best can develop as can nothing else. 
Keen and discriminating were the analy- 
ses of conditions and causes in the gen- 
eral discussions, close and intimate the 
colloquies as we sauntered by twos and 
threes along the ancient leafy garden 
walks, or on the brink of the moated 
river. Surely it is a significant change 
that is witnessed by these abbey walls 
that once furnished an asylum to refu- 
gees from the world in monastic seclu- 
sion. Those who now gather in the 
vaulted refectory, or walk and talk under 
the ruined cloister arches, are some of 
them excommunicates from the com- 
munion of Rome for the hope they enter- 
tain of a broader, more spiritual, more 
progressive Church. All are devotees of 
a type of religion which manifests itself 
not in seclusion for the saving of one’s 
own individual soul, but in the service of 
humanity. All experienced there the 
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larger, deeper communion, from which 
no papal edict can debar, the fellowship 
of the spirit of Christ. 

Never was forecast of the Church’s 
future more difficult than in our time. 
Changes of belief, changes of institutions 
and forms are advancing with unprece- 
dented swiftness and power. What will 
result from the effort of Rome to carry 
its doctrine of sovereignty by divine right 
to the extreme of autocratic prescription 
of faith and practice? On the one side 
is the effort to resist all progress, all 
vital change, all democracy, and rigidly 
to limit the thought of Christendom to 
the theology of Aquinas. On the other 
side is an awakening spirit of revolt 
against all jure divino authority, but 
especially clerical authority. What will 
be the issue? Are the two hostile tend- 
encies destined in the near future to pre- 
cipitate an irrepressible conflict? Is the 
separation of Church and State and the 
secularization of state education, that to- 
day is sweeping over the whole- continent 
of Europe, destined to produce a pagan 
generation, destitute of the high loyalties, 
the ennobling sentiments of religious 
faith? Who can tell? 

In the meantime, gatherings such as 
those of the summer of i910, the more 
private and intimate as well as the more 
public and widely heralded, are not with- 
out significance. Both are planning for 
continuation. Pontigny expects to see 
year by year its groups of kindred spir- 
its exchanging thoughts on the great is- 
sues of social progress. Triennially the 
congresses are to be held “for Free Re- 
ligion and Progressive Christianity.” 
“The religion of the spirit” is bestirring 
itself as well as “the religions of author- 
ity.” 


New Haven, Conn. 

















Humor and Religion of a Wall 
Street Captain Kidd 


One of the most entertaining and in- 
structive books of the year is this auto- 
biographical account of the life of Daniel 
Drew,* chief wrecker of the Erie Rail- 
road and founder of the Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. The story is richly hu- 
morous, and holds up to bitter ridicule 
some of the strik- 
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the past. This latter choice Drew made, 
and in spite of his vaunted piety, his life 
from beginning to end left one great 
wake of desolation, wreckage and de- 
struction, while he like some bird of 
prey fattened on the decaying carcasses 
of his victims, until nemesis took a hand 
and he himself was thrown out on the 
rubbish heap. Drew came into promi- 
nence about 1850 thru his steamboat 

deals, and later, 





ing inconsistencies 
of modern life. If 
one desires to see 
the curious work- 
ings of a religious 
mind entangled in 
the development of 
a commercial sys- 
tem that has be- 
come largely dis- 
credited because of 
its disregard of the 
claims of human. 
sympathy and legal 
justice he cannot 
do better than read 
this volume. It 
will be remem- 
bered that Drew 
lived and did his 
work, good and 
bad, in a time of 
transition and swift 
evolution, when 
sporadic industries. 
fragmentary socia! 








with Fisk and 
Gould, he became 
notorious thru the 
Erie Railroad and 
Wall Street scan- 
dals. His whole 
life, however, was 
a preparation for 
the crooked work 
on a grand scale 
which marked his 
later years. He 
seemed to take de- 
light in “getting 
the best” of some 
one, or avoiding 
the law, or even 
taking advantage 
of the Lord. He 
got around the law 
when as a mere 
youth he sold “bob 
veal,” and beat the 
people out of their 
money when later 
he bought prime 








life and rampant 
independency were 
slowly merging to- 
ward coherence and relative consolida- 
tion. In the process of transforma- 
tion there were almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities on the one hand for heroic 
helpfulness in seizing upon the so- 
cial ethic of the future, or, on 
the other hand, for gorging one’s self 
to satiety on the spoils of change while 
holding loosely to the individual ethic of 





*Tue Boox or DANreL Drew. A Glimpse of the 
Fisk-Gould-Tweed Régime from the Inside. By Bouck 


White. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


DANIEL DREW. 


beef. He outwitted 
“Hen” Astor by 
watering his stock 
well just before putting them on the 
scales, and as a _ tavern keeper he 
gave drinks to the boys in order that 
their aim might be less accurate at the 
turkey raffles he had prepared. How 
natural that such a man should run op- 
position to his own steamboat company, 
or wreck his own railroad, or - throw 
overboard in business deals his own 
friends, or beat out of its funds the 
theological seminary he had established 
and to which he had given his name! 
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Yes, indeed, “Uncle Dan’l” was a real 
“bear” even in his tastes. He would go 
into the basest and most odious kinds of 
financial corruption and treachery, and 
the suffering of others was nothing to 
him so long as he profited by it. He 
tells us that he was sorry to have the 
Civil War close as his chances for gain 
were thereby curtailed. In spite of the 
great expense, he 

“felt that the Boys in Blue, sometimes tramp- 
ing all night thru fever swamps, or lying in 
the camp hospitals sick and wounded and dy- 
ing, earned all the monthly pay they got. Be- 
cause they were beating the waters, so to 
speak, and we in Wall Street were getting the 


fish.” 

Yet there was another side to Daniel 
Drew, his religious side, which seems to 
have been sincere in its way, and for that 
very reason somewhat of a psychological 
puzzle. His religion was almost com- 
pletely divorced from his business life, 
and when he was most intent upon cor- 
rupting the courts, or fleecing his Wall 
Street innocents, or stealing a railroad’s 
funds, he was enjoying his prayer and 
class meetings, and “testifying” to the 
“power of justifying grace.” In his mo- 
ments of religious enthusiasm he was led 
to give liberally to his church and insti- 
tutions of learning. Mr. White tells us 
in the preface of this book that it was 
written up from jottings made by Drew’s 
own hand. Essentially it is a biography 
told in autobiographical form. Mr. White 
has done well to preserve even in the 
parts from his own pen the first person, 
as the problems of a unique personality 
are thus better set before the reader, and 
the humor of many a situation is saved. 
In fact its humor as well as its satire on 
the decaying forms of religion, ethics 
and commercial life is a very pronounced 
feature of the book. What a bundle of 
reminiscence, shrewdness and slaps at 
human weakness do we find in “Uncle 
Dan’l’s” account of his early life in the 
show business : 

“Only we didn’t call it a show 1n those days, 
nor a circus—no siree. The people wouldn't 
have come -near us. Because the preachers 
thundered against circuses and all such world- 
liness. To get the trade of the church peo- 
ple, we called it a ‘Menagerie’ and “The Great 
Moral and Educational Exhibition’.” 

The naive way in which the story re- 
veals “Uncle Dan’l’s” traits may be large- 
ly due to the editor, but it is none the less 
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enjoyable. The hundreds of old proverbs 
and sententious comparisons which fall 
from “Uncle Dan’l’s” lips and pen add to 
the vividness of his personality and af- 
ford continual amusement to the reader 
of the story. The echoes of his drover 
days ring thru all his later life and color 
his language. “Happy as pigs in pea 
straw” was his expression when as a 
fugitive from justice in New Jersey he 
thought of the joys of his New York 
home and Wednesday night class meet- 
ing. 

Of course, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary can in no sense be looked upon as 
sponsor for the life of its founder, nor 
would it be. fair to suppose that this 
school in any way condones the offenses 
of which he was guilty, or approves the 
business methods he practised, but one 
may deeply regret that the name of such 
a coarse, ignorant, conscienceless pirate, 
as is here depicted, should be enshrined 
in an institution whose object is to pre- 
pare preachers of righteousness for hon- 
orable and efficient service in the grow- 
ing kingdom of God. 
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Poetry as a Science 


THE controversy over Mr. Hudson 
Maxim’s book* amply illustrates the 
need of what he sets out to furnish—a 
definition of poetry which shall serve as 
a standard for determining what is the 
real and what the imitation. The most 
contradictory opinions have been ex- 
prest: the author, it would seem, is at 
once a philosopher and a charlatan, a 
trie poet and a writer of versified non-_ 
sense. If, then, he has solved the age- 
long problem of what is poetry, it is evi- 
dent that his solution has not been uni- 
versally accepted. 

The reader will naturally approach 
Mr. Maxim’s book with a good many 
hesitancies and doubts. What it prom- 
ises to do is something rather more than 
is expected to be. performed by one 
whose life has been spent in other fields 
than literature. The reader will have 
his doubts strengthened, moreover, if he 
takes preliminary note of the photo- 
graph of the author and of the two 
drawings in which he is represented 





*Tue Science OF PoeTRY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
By Hudson Marim. 
$2.50. 
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New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 

















astride the heretofore unbroken Pega- 
sus. Still more doubtful will the reader 
become when he lights upon some of the 
examples wherein the author para- 
phrases Milton and Shakespeare; and a 
settled skepticism is likely to possess 
him when he chances upon the author’s 
contributions to the collection of “great 
poetic lines” at the end of the book. 
There are 192 of these, of which 23 are 
credited to Mr. Maxim, 21 to Mr. Ed- 
win Markham, and 7 to Mr. George 
Sterling, while minor poets such as 
Wordsworth and Byron are credited 
with 3 each and Burns 2. An average 
student of poetry will have small diffi- 
culty in detecting the author’s lines 
among the lines of the masters. 
Nevertheless, the book is not lightly 
to be dismissed. A man may write 
wretched verse and think it great be- 
cause it is his own, and yet be able to 
appreciate and understand real poetry. 
His flaunting egotism may obscure his 
exposition, and yet he may have a real 
message. This book shows study and 
thought, a definite purpose, and up to a 
certain point an observance of scientific 
method. The introductory parts are on 
the whole excellent. The basis is well 
laid, even if the superstructure becomes 
more and more defective as it climbs. 
It is a book which cannot help but stimu- 
late thought and to some extent modify 
one’s standards of literary judgment. 
But does it fulfil its promise? There 
are some eighteen questions that the 
author asserts he has scientifically set- 
tled, and he has recently offered to pay 
the sum of $10,000 if a committee of 
three does not agree that his answers to 
eight of these questions “are more thor- 
oly, more scientifically, more truthfully 
and more precisely stated than anywhere 
else in the world’s literature.” Pending 
the appointment and decision of this 
juridical tribunal, the world ought per- 
haps to withhold its opinion, or at least 
to speak with grave caution. Yet it may 
be asked if the author’s definition of 
poetry, “The expression of insensuous 
thought in sensuous terms by artistic 
trope,” is any more specifically inclusive 
of what is really poetic and exclusive of 
what is, not than are many other defini- 
tions that could be named. -It is some- 
what obvious that an acceptance of the 
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definition would necessitate a readjust- 
ment of our notions of poetry. There 
is, for instance, no trope, artistic or 
otherwise, in- Tennyson’s picture: 
“Myriads of rivulets hurrying thru the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees,” 
while the thought is certainly sensuous, 
and the terms are only sensuous in that 
they are onomatopoetic. A literal mean- 
ing of the word trope would compel the 
denial of its presence in Wordsworth’s 
“The silence that is in the starry skies, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills,” 
and in 
“To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
And yet all of these are instinct with 
what the world holds to be poetry. 

Trope is the essence of Mr. Maxim’s 
definition; and therefore rhythm and 
meter are no necessary part of poetry, 
tho they may add to it a certain charm. 
And thus Herbert Spencer’s 

“That grand epic written by the finger of 
God upon the strata of the earth,” 
is poetry, while Wordsworth’s 

Frosty rime 
That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more,” 
would be only “tem-potentry” —a 
rhythmical and metrical use of impres- 
sive words. So, also, Mr. Maxim’s bom- 
bastic and unmeaning trope, 
“On the primal air wild skies were flung,” 
is a “great poetic line,” all the more im- © 
pressive for being strung in meter, while 
Wordsworth’s 
“Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago,” 
would, strictly considered, be nothing 
more than “‘tem-potentry.” 

Mr. Maxim has sought to give a scien- 
tific definition to something heretofore 
undefined in scientific terms. What he 
has really done is to give us some scien- 
tific preliminaries; some _ speculations 
and classifications more or less scientific, 
but at least in many respects helpful and 
suggestive; a few neologisms not likely 
to be accepted; a good deal of unneces- 
sary egotism and of dogmatic assertion, 
and a collection of exceptionally bad 

original verse, no better than Sylvester 
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wrote for his more scientific little vol- 
ume on the same subject. 
& 
How to Know Architecture. 
Wallis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Most writers on architecture are like 
the man who wanted to jump over a hill 
and took a mile run in order to gain 
enough momentum. They get out of 
breath over Egypt, Greece and Rome, so 
when they come to:times in which people 
are mostly interested they can say little 
or nothing. This is not always to be re- 
gretted, however, for they usually have 
such a contempt for everything modern 
that their opinions would not be valuable 
anyway. The chief virtue of Mr. Wallis 
is the avoidance of this fault. He is not 
afraid to insert a picture of the new 
Pennsylvania station as an example of 
the Roman style, of the Herald building 
as Italian and a Diisseldorf department 
store as Gothic, in the same volume with 
the Parthenon, the Doge’s Palace and 
Notre Dame de Paris. The publisher’s 
promise on the slip cover, “After you 
have read this book you can look at any 
building in your town—or anywhere— 
and tell what kind of architectural name 
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to call it by,” is not to be taken literally, 
for the elements are so mixed in us that 
the most expert architect could not al- 
ways do that, but the book will aid the 
reader in tracing the ancestral traits in 
the buildings he sees around him. It may 
in fact come to him as a delightful rev- 
elation that there is “architecture” in his 
own town, and that he can take pleasure 
in it by learning something about its sig- 
nificance and origin. 


& 
Porfirio Diaz. By José F. Godoy. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Godoy’s Porfirio Diaz purports to be 
a biography, but it might better be de- 
scribed as a deification. All of the vir- 
tues that ever inhabited mankind are 
ascribed, explicitly or inferentially, to 
Diaz, with none of the failings. If he 
has ever done a wrongful act, if he has 
ever failed in judgment, if he has ever 
faltered in duty, the fact is not recorded. 
Nor might the reader suppose that any 
one has ever presumed to criticise Diaz. 
The serious charges against Mexico and 
her President which have found voice 
of late are wholly ignored. Peace, jus- 
tice and prosperity inhabit the land, and 
to Diaz alone the credit is due. The 
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Illustration from Wallis’ “‘How to Know Architecture.” 
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“SKIPPER IRESON,” BY WILL H. LOW. 


(Scribner’s.) 


author’s view of his hero is supported 

by quotations, many of them fulsome in 

the extreme, fronra considerable num- 
ber of more or less prominent men. 
st 

A Painter’s Progress. By Will H. Low. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Whenever the neophyte comes face to 
face with the successful man there are 
two questions that he burns to ask. The 
first is “How did you do it?” and the 
second, which perhaps is what he really 
meant by the first, is “How can I do it?” 

It is therefore no small favor when a 

man of Mr. Low’s standing talks to the 

students of the Art Institute of Chicago 
so frankly and unaffectedly about his 
early ambitions and obstacles and points 
out so clearly the opportunities of the 
future. This is a book of interest and 
inspiration, for Mr. Low’s views on the 
purpose of art are broad and progress- 
ive. He looks beyond the easel canvas 
and crowded gallery to a greater and 
more democratic form of art, finding ex- 
pression both in our public buildings and 
our homes. 

& 

An Affair of Dishonor. A Psychological His- 
torical Romance. By William De Morgan. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. De Morgan has deliberately 
turned his face from London in his 
latest novel, An Affair of Dishonor, 





and has walked back into eighteenth 
century England and into a rural com- 
munity. The story is historical in the 
sense that the author has taken his stand 
in a time when the duel was a recog- 
nized method of settling difficulties be- 
tween men of position. It is psycho- 
logical because the drama is, after the 
stirring scene of the duel in the first 
chapter, a mental one enacted in two 
minds. It is too prolonged to hold the 
reader’s interest. The prolixity, not to 
say gentle garrulity, of De Morgan’s 
style, which gives such charm to his 
narrative, is not adapted to the psycho- 
logical novel. We grow tired of sitting 
cramped up in somebody’s brain, watch- 
ing its workings, especially if the mor- 
bid thoughts move heavily in a vicious 
circle. And we have small sympathy 
with either of the two. leading charac- 
ters. We are introduced to. Lucinda in 
the triumphant flush of joyous sinning. 
If we had known her as an innocent 
little girl, and had loved her as William 
De Morgan knows how to make us love 
his delectable little girls, like Alice-for- 
Short and Lizeran, he might have. won 
our sympathy for her later self. As it 
is, she leaves us cold. And the narrator 
of the tale makes Oliver so detestable a 
villain and shows his hate so plainly on 
every page that we are alienated from 
the start, and care very little what his 
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evil thoughts may be. We hope De 
Morgan will forsake the evil ways of 
hybrid psychological-historical romance 
and return to his London, his bits of 
perfect cockney dialect and his more 
attractive contemporary characters. We 
are sure he has more good novels up his 
sleeve, in his earlier and happier man- 
ner. An Affair of Dishonor is a strong 
short story which has been made too 
tenuous by expanding into a novel. 
as 
Memories and Impressions. By Helena Mod- 
jeska [An Autobiography]. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4. 
The name of Madame Modjeska is so 
closely identified with the history of the 





SIENKIEWICZ’S SHANTY. 
From ‘“‘Modjeska’s Memoirs.” 


American stage, that readers will be more 
interested in her chatty descriptions of 
this country than in the detailed catalog- 
ing of her Polish friends. Yet her 
Memories and Impressions, as a record, 
reveals the excellent qualities of atmos- 
phere and temperament, even tho, as a 
record, it is rather devoid of enlighten- 
ing criticism. As a mere outlining of 
her professional position, this book is 
not exceptional; from the very first 
Madame Modjeska was marked for dis- 
tinguished service on the stage, and she 
had the usual ups and downs of the thea- 
ter, overcoming the difficulties of lan- 
guage, tho not losing her accent. As a 
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picture of Polish domestic and revolu- 
tionary life, the opening section of the 
volume possesses a marked narrative 
flavor, mixed with an emotional patriot- 
ism characteristic of foreigners. ~In .ad- 
dition to these qualities, one gains a.rapid 
but full impression of the period of act- 
ing in America usually regarded by old 
theatergoers as the heyday of art—the 
period of Booth. Our popular knowl- 
edge of Poland is not scant; Amer- 
ica has been very kind to artists -com- 
ing from that opprest country. How 
opprest it was in the 60’s and 70’s 
is vividly described by Modjéska, avho 


was, thru her’ connections, thrown 
with highly artistic and _ intellectial 
people. In fact, here is what makes 


her “chatty” social sketches so enter- 
taining. Wherever she went—America, 
England, Germany, France—she was 
greeted by those highest in public es- 
teem. Only when she tries to estimate 
the artist does she show limitation— 
perhaps expressional rather than. intel- 
lectual—for she confesses in these mem- 
oirs that she was always a good listener. 
Her notebook, her letters, her interpre- 
tations are not marked by any clear, con- 
cise phraseology, even when contrasting 


types of acting represented by the 
French and Italian schools. The gen- 
eral reader will enjoy her lines 


descriptive of Sienkiewicz, who emi- 
grated to California before Modjeska 
came, and who always remained her close 
friend, and sent back to Warsaw an ac- 
count of her American début. Many of 
her foreign friends figure before the 
American musical public. Paderewski, 
Sembrich, Hofmann, the De Reszkes— 
all were known to her, and flit across the 
pages of her book in shy fashion. Gen- 
erally speaking, Memories and Impres- 
sions contains charm and a certain Po- 
lish unity; it is entertaining, but not en- 
lightening. There is a perfunctory tone 
running thru it which might be naive 
were it not artificial. As a specimen of 
book-making, the volume is like lead; 
the publishers should not have used such 
heavy paper, even tho their desire was to 
print the pictures and text at the same 
time, thus avoiding inserts. Whoever 
edited this volume for Madame Modjeska 
had the good sense to retain quaint 
phrases and explanations which are for- 
eign to the American ear. 
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Mosquito or Man? The Conquest of the 
‘lropical World. By Sir Rubert W. 
Boyce, M. B., F.R.S.  Iilustrated. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. vo, $3.50. 

A vigorous campaign of prevention 
has been carried on in recent years 
against all insect-borne diseases. Mos- 

quito or Man? by Sir Rubert Boyce, is a 

distinct contribution to the literature of 

this subject, so vital to the public health. 

The sub-title is The Conquest of the 

Tropical World; nevertheless, the prob- 

lems presented spread beyond the trop- 

ics and directly concern the public health 
everywhere. The preface states that in 
this study, “Nations possess a force which 
above all others can wrest vast provinces 
from the sway of the insect pests, 
which, tho minute in size, yet in their 
aggregate mass have defied and hurled 
back man when he has ventured in their 
domain.” . The book begins with a de- 
scription of the tropical medicine move- 
ment in England, by whose scientists 
most of the work has been done. The 
author follows the history of the growth 
of sanitation in thétropics out of the 
superstition and traditions of the “so- 
called deadly miasm,” a convenient term 
to cover all causes of disease, to the 
present time, when science has at last 
placed the responsibility for the trans- 
mission of many diseases upon the real 
offender, the insect. It was as late as 
1891 that Dr. Theobold Smith estab- 
lished the first real proof of the trans- 
mission of a disease by an insect. One 
of the leading dictionaries in 1890 de- 
fined malaria as “a disease emanating 
from the soil”! Since Professor Smith 
proved that Texas fever was conveyed 
by a tick it has been shown that insects, 
either mechanically or acting as inter- 
mediate hosts, transmit bubonic plague, 
consumption, typhoid, erysipelas, lep- 
rosy, yellow fever, filariasis, tick fever 
and many other diseases. Professor 
Boyce tells of the work of the earlier in- 
vestigators, but for some reason fails to 
mention that of Professor Smith. He 
then gives an historical survey of the re- 
lation of the mosquito to filaria, to ma- 
laria, to yellow fever, and the plans of 
campaign tried against this dangerous 
insect. The suggestions requiring the 
co-operation of the people and the Gov- 
ernment in this work are thoroly prac- 
tical. In part, too, he considers sleeping 
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sickness, the relation of flies to disease, 
hookworm disease, Malta fever, the 
“rise and fall of disease,” plague, tick 
fever, 'eprosy and tuberculosis. The 
forces of sanitary reform exterminating 
these diseases have been improved ways 
of living, less overcrowding, refuse re- 
moval and destruction, sewering and 
water supplies, better food, hospitals for 
the isolation of suspected cases and medi- 
cal inspection. Tho in special works and 
monographs much of this material has 
previously appeared, this book brings to- 
gether in a single readable volume an ex- 
cellent résumé of the subject up to date. 
There is a iarge number of admirable 
illustrations. 
& 
Flamsted Quarries. By Mary E. Waller. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Cv. $1.50. 

Miss Waller’s first important novel 
since her remarkable “Wood-Carver of 
‘Lympus,” Flamsted Quarries, is a story 
of regeneration. We find a grave fault 
in its psychology but not in its intention 
or its interest. No man endures seven 
years of life in prison with so few marks 
left on his character. That he assumes 
the punishment voluntarily, that his re- 
pentance is most sincere, and his manli- 
ness unquestionable, are considerations 
that challenge us to sympathy and ad- 
miration, but they can not change the 
stern law of effect. Imprisonment ought 
not to make a man hard, suspicious and 
moody—but it does. We may, some day, 
hit upon some means more effectual be- 
cause more loving, of reforming prison- 
ers without making them as we do flow 
men marked for life with the convict 
stamp. The novel is noble in its concep- 
tion and interesting in its development of 
plot and character. The little vaudeville 
singer Aileen, transported from the stage 
in New York to a rocky hillside town in 
Maine famous for its granite quarries, is 
one of the season’s most delightful hero- 
ines. Father Honoré, the priest of 
Flamsted, the town that grew up about 
the granite quarries, is a gentle and fath- 
erly man, with a touch of St. Francis 
in his composition. The animosity be- 
tween Googe and Champney, the rival 
families of the village, seems over- 


strained. The long expiation of the hero 
is assumed to be essential to his salva- 
We wonder if it was really so. 


tion. 
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When restoration has been made and no 
man further injured by the crime, was 
it absolutely required that a man should 
break stones for seven years to prove his 
penitence. A mother was to be consid- 
ered; and it seems to us that remission 
of a penalty might, under such circum- 
stances as those of the story, achieve bet- 
ter results than a sterner justice would 
suffer. Miss Waller judges otherwise, 
and she may know better than we the 
exact discipline her hero needed. But 
that he could react so quickly from the 
years of imprisonment sounds a note of 
unreality in an otherwise admirable 


novel. 
& 


Literary Notes 


....Block calendars with quotations from 
Dickens, Shakespeare, Ruskin, Tennyson, the 
Bible, etc., are issued for 1911 by Dutton & 
Co., N. Y. The same firm has also a varied 
line of booklets and Christmas cards. 


....Those who wish to express their love 
of Dickens by the use of the Dickens Cen- 
tenary Testimonial Stamps for the benefit of 
his descendants may procure the stamps in 
twenty-five cent books of twelve from F. A. 
Jones, Press Club, N. Y. 


....Hervey White, author of “Differences,” 
“When Eve Was Not Created” and other nov- 
els, has set up a press of his own in his Cats- 
kill home so he can get things printed just the 
way he wants them. The first publication of 
the “Maverick Press,” Woodstock, N. Y., is a 
dainty volume of his recent poems in which the 
Ship of Souls has the title rdle. 


....While keeping much of the old termin- 
ology, Rev. W: L. Walker, of Glasgow, has 
given in his Gospel of Reconciliation (Scrib- 
ners, $2 net) a fresh and vigorous interpreta- 
tion, in harmony with modern thought, ot 
Paul’s doctrine of the Cross on both its ju- 
dicial and ethical sides. The author tries with 
much success to eliminate all that is artificial 
in the Christian conception of the Atonement 
and to relate it to life. 


....As the English people make more of 
holidays than we, so it is natural that the Eng- 
lish periodicals, usually so staid, should blos- 
som out at Christmas with even greater splen- 
dor than ours. These handsomery illustrated 
numbers appear simultaneously in Europe and 
America a month in advance, and are all really 
to be classed as are annuals. The London 
Graphic, Illustrated London News, Black and 
White, sell at 50 cents, Le Figaro Illustre in 
French or English, at $1, and Pears’ Annual, 
at 35 cents. 


....The lectures given in Berlin University 
by President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cali- 
fornia, where he filled the Roosevelt professor- 
ship last year, are published by Karl J. Tri- 


buer, Strassburg, under the title of Unterricht 
und Demokratie in Amerika. They should be 
overset into English so as te reach a wider 
public here, for even his elementary descrip- 
tions of American universities would not be 
so superfluous to any of us as we think, and 
his frank and fair discussion of educational 
characteristics would ke of value to all of us. 


.... The first issue of The Oriental Econom- 
ic Review, edited by Mr. Motosada Zumoto, 
the accomplished director of “The Oriental 
Information Agency,” 33 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
is before us. The litt!e magazine will be pub- 
lished fortnightly and will summarize East 
Asian affairs. It proposes to devote itself 
largely to promoting commerce and peace be- 
tween the East and the West in general, and 
Japan and the United States in particular. 
Judging by the first issue we should expect it 
to become a valuable medium of correct in- 
formation for all Americans interested iu Asia 
and Japan. Mr. Zumoto has already been a 
valued contributor to THe INDEPENDENT, and 
we wish his venture all success. 


a 
Pebbles 


MEN do it. but did you ever hear of a girl 
backing out on her weddine day?—Atchison 
Globe. 


“Your wife looks charming tonight, Mr. 
Blinkers,” remarked the hostess at the recép- 
tion. “Her new costume simply beggars de- 
scription.” ; 

“Well, I don’t know.as to that,” rejoined 
Blinkers, “but it almost beggared me.”—Chi- 
cago News. ‘ 


BacHELoR maids. were formerly called old 
maids because they looked their age. They 
tried to look pleasant, but they only succeeded 
in looking ferocious. They were always look- 
ing for a man, too—under the bed. It’s a poor 
place to look. Wher a man is scared, he does 
not crawl under the bed; he gets drunk and 
goes to jail. He knows where he will be safe. 

Nowadays, a bachelor maid may be an old 
maid, but she refuses to look the part. She 
has learned that growing old is a habit, and a 
bad habit, too, so every New Year she swears 
off the habit and a few years off her age and 
looks as young and lovely as ever. How she 
does it no man knows, and no man cares—so 
long as she is successful. 

The single woman must be her own meal 
ticket, but it is easier to work than to work a 
stingy husband, and waiting for a husband is 
no harder than waiting on one. She, of course, 
loses out on some of the joys of married life, 
and no doubt there are times when the bachelor 
maid longs for the companionship of a. big. 
strong man who would love her and beat her 
and otherwise keep her in a state of pleasurable 
excitement. But she has one recourse. She 
can go to the theater and watch the villain 
choke the leading lady, and imagination will 
do the rest. So why should she marry a mere 
man? She does not—that is why she is a 
bachelor maid—W. B. Kerr. 
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Mr. Hitchcock’: s War upon 
Swindles 


Ir is not easy to overestimate the im- 
portance and the value to the public of 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock’s pursuit 
of swindlers who have been robbing the 
ignorant by means of the mails. Former- 
ly it was the practice of the department 
to content itself, in the case of a detected 
swindler, by issuing what was called a 
fraud order. This checked his criminal 
activity for a time, but the excluded con- 
cern was soon reorganized under another 
name. The new way is to arrest, indict 
and prosecute the guilty officers, to con- 
fiscate the tools of their trade and to 
bring their criminal business to an end. 
It has been used this year in no less than 
seventy-eight cases, and the corporations 
or firms thus brought to account had in 
five years robbed the American people of 
more than $100,000,000. 

In one day last week there were two 
striking examples of the Post Office De- 
partment’s good work, both shown in 
New York City. Some years ago a 
young man who had exhibited ability as 
a salesman for a coal company in the 
Middle West decided to become what he 
called a promoter of companies dealing 


in oil, mines, or timber. In fact his pur- 
pose was to become a swindler. His name 
was Burr. Associated with him were his 
brother and two or three young men of 
the same kind. They took offices in New 
York, craftily selecting a famous build- 
ing of curious shape, pictures of which 
could be used effectively in their cir- 
culars to the unwary. At first there 
was a firm called Burr Brothers; three 
years ago the firm was incorporated in 
Connecticut, under the same name and 
with the modest capital of $100,000. It 
became very prosperous. Agencies were 
established in Seattle, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and other cities. Occa- 
sionally the brothers visited their native 
town in the West and dazzled the people 
there with a lavish display of diamonds. 
All was going well with them until the 
Post Office Department’s inspectors put 
them under arrest and seized their books 
and other office property, including a long 
list of names (with addresses) which 
they called the “sucker list,” and which, 
as an asset, they had in their accounts 
valued at $100,000. It was a list of per- 
sons who could be duped, or who, having 
been deceived once, probably could be 
swindled again. 

Now let us see what these robbers had 
done. The official report shows a list of 
thirty-two corporations the stock of 
which they had sold. Many of them they 
had organized. Four mining companies, 
organized by Burr Brothers, and capital- 
ized at $3,500,000, are no longer in ex- 
istence. Fourteen other mining com- 
panies, capitalized at $24,500,000, the 
greater part of whose stock thev sold, 
usually at par value, are now dead. They 
made six oil companies, capital $4,650,- 
ooo, and sold substantially all of the 
stock. Two of these have joined the 
dead mining companies. They also dis- 
tributed the shares of six other corpora- 
tions, two of them said to be railroad 
companies. The capital of these, on 
paper, was $11,500,000. All of them, 
Mr. Hitchcock says, are “out of exist- 
ence.” The aggregate capitalization of 
all these thirty-two concerns was $42,- 
250,000. He says that the Burrs sold be- 
tween $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 of 
stock. The money was coming in when 
the officers arrested them. Burr Broth- 
ers’ mail that day contained $20,000. It 
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was coming from farmers in the West, 
from ‘mechanics in the East, from 
widows who gave to these rascals the life 
insurance money left by their husbands. 
And the companies in which they in- 
vested were dead or were about to die. 

Another concern, called a_ wireless 
telephone company, whose officers were 
arrested on the same day, was capitalized 
at $5,000,000 and had organized affiliated 
corporations capitalized at $35,000,000. 
Its offices were in “the Wall Street dis- 
trict,” not far from those of a rascally 
banana company, whose organizers were 
indicted last week. 

All these swindlers deserve severe 
punishment, and we hope they will get it. 
The exposure and prosecution of them 
will enlighten many who have been in 
danger of giving their money to similar 
thieves who are still at large. There are 
many of them. Mr. Hitchcock says the 
department’s raids upon seventy-eight 
corporations or firms are “only a begin- 
ning.” 

The Post Office Department is doing 
its duty. We desire to point out what 
seems to us to be the duty of certain other 
interested persons. We refer to the 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the eminent financiers and bank- 
ers of New York City, and the authori- 
ties of the city and State. Has it not 
been possible for the city government or 
the government of the State to do a part 
of this work which the Federal Post 
Office Department has taken up? Ought 
not the financiers and bankers of New 
York to take measures for the exclusion 
of such rascally swindlers from the 
money center of the New World? 

The operations of such robbers are very 
effective in exciting prejudice thruout 
the interior of the country against “Wall 
Street,” the Stock Exchange, and the 


legitimate and honorable financial busi-. 


ness of the great city. Such swindlers 
commonly seek quarters in the “Wall 
Street district” and profess to be on fa- 
miliar terms with great financiers and 
famous banking institutions. Their ig- 
norant and unfortunate dupes blame “the 
Wall Street gamblers.” The victims of 
bucket shops are accustomed to say that 
their money was lost in Wall Street. We 
venture to say that New York finance 
and financiers suffer much unjustly in 


the estimation of people far away by rea- 
son of the losses caused by such men as 
the Burr Brothers. We are not saying 
that New York finance and Stock Ex- 
change operations are wholly above criti- 
cism, but neither should be blamed un- 
justly for the work of such swindlers as 
the Post Office Department is pursuing. 

It seems to us that it would be expedi- 
ent and profitable for New York finan- 
ciers, bankers and members of the Stock 
Exchange to make and maintain a kind 
of protective agency, whose aim would 
be to detect swindlers like the Burrs, and 
assist the Federal or local authorities in 
bringing them speedily to justice. Such 
an organization would serve the public 
interest, and at the same time tend to 
give to New York finance thruout the 
country such standing as it justly de- 
serves, 


2 
A Protecting Navy 


Far be it from us to disparage the 
value of a navy in time of war. Ina 
war age, a period in which nations ex- 
pect to settle their quarrels by war, a 
navy, like an army, is necessary. It is a 
destruction and waste of money and life, 
but it must be endured for the protec- 
tion of the liberties of those who survive, 
and for what is called national honor. 
For a nation like ours, or like Great 


Britain, a navy is more important, in an 


age of war, than an army. 

In an age of peace a navy, like an 
army, is an absurdity. Its whole advan- 
tage is in war. It becomes, then, very 
important for a nation and its statesmen 
to be able to judge whether the old age 
of war has passed or is passing, or 
whether disputes between nations are 
still to be settled by force of arms. What 
is our age, peace or war? In future 
cases of difference between us and Great 
Britain, or France, or Germany, or 
Japan, will we get so angry that we will 
fight, or will we keep our temper and 
save our men and money, and settle our 
quarrel by arbitration? We believe the 
age of peace has begun. and we believe 
it is safe to act accordingly. But the 
governments do not yet think so. They 
have a pride in their armies and navies, 
and each tries to rival its neighbor in the 
threat of armaments. 
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Among these is Canada. She has lived 
hitherto as in an age of peace, and has 
lived safely for a hundred years. But 
now, just when the age of war is pass- 
ing by, she is getting nervous. She must 
begin to have a navy of her own, and she 
will find that plaything a very expensive 
luxury. Canada will begin with four big 
cruisers and six destroyers, to cost ten 
million dollars, and over a million more 
annually to keep them running. Now, 
Canada has not the slightest use for 
these cruisers and destroyers. She is 
absolutely in no danger of war. And 
Canada knows she is in no danger, and 
that it is of no advantage to her that she 
should put that heavy tax on her thrifty 
citizens. She is doing it, not for herself, 
but as a public declaration that she is 
loyal to Great Britain, and that so long 
as Great Britain keeps up the craze that 
she must maintain as strong a navy as 
any other two Powers put together, 
Canada must help her. It is a self- 
denying ordinance, and has that much 
of praise; but why stOuld she encourage 
Great Britain in this insanity of the 
nations ? 

And just now we are having fresh 
proof that a navy is not only an expen- 
sive, but also a dangerous plaything. 
The toy may explode. We have had 
within the last few weeks two striking 
examples of it. First we had the Portu- 
guese example. It was the navy which 
overthrew the royal government, bom- 
barded the capital, and then drew over 
or conquered the army and expelled the 
King and all his family. That was the 
mischief of a navy. Did not the King 
wish he had no navy? And lately Brazil 
has been creating a navy. Her two 
proud battleships were in the harbor 
near the capital, where the Congress was 
in session. The men of the fleet rose 
suddenly in mutiny, fired cannon balls 
into the city, and threatened to destroy it 
if their demands were not granted, with 
complete amnesty for their mutiny. 
What could the Congress do? It had no 
defense against its boasted defenders, 
and it was compelled to submit to the 
humiliating terms. This is the third 
time that the Brazilian navy has revolted. 
In 1880 it helped to overthrow Dom 
Pedro’s empire and proclaimed a repub- 
lic, and only four years ago again it re- 


volted, under its admiral, as did the 
Portuguese navy the other day, and 
poured shot into Rio Janeiro. What 1s 
the advantage of a navy to the republic 
of Brazil? All that it has achieved is to 
compel Argentina, which had supprest 
its navy, ‘to start a new one in self-pro- 
tection against its northern neighbor. 
Thus we see two navies, created to de- 
fend their nations against foreign foes, 
making war instead on the nation that 
created them. This is a contingency to 
be considered. 

Nor are these isolated cases. It is 
only a few years ago that Russia’s war 
vessels at Sevastopol did precisely the 
same thing—mutinied, killed their offi- 
cers and sailed away to foreign ports. 
With a navy it is always to be considered 
how loyal it may be. Canada will do 
well to reverse her policy and withdraw 
the contracts before they are signed. 
She has absolutely no need for a navy, 
loyal or disloyal. 

& 


Germany and the World’s Peace 


THE Peace Movement has passed the 
stage of argument among thinking men 
that have no selfish or barbaric interests 
to serve. The question that remains is 
whether peace can be maintained; not 
whether it ought to be, if education and 
wise public policy can maintain it. 

As bearing on the question in this 
form, the latest studies of that careful 
student of history and the art of war, 
Rear Admiral A. T. Mahan, will be read 
with more than passing interest. Ad- 
miral Mahan has that insight which fixes 
upon the strategic situation in public af- 
fairs as in a campaign. In his new book 
on “The Interest of America in Interna- 
tional Conditions” he unhesitatingly 
names German power and policy as the 
present menace of the world’s peace. 

It has been no sentimental considera- 
tion that has prevented European war 
since 1878. In the most literal sense of 
the words, peace has been kept by the 
“balance of power.” So delicate has this 
balance been, so inexorably certain has 
been coalition against any one nation 
that should venture upon offensive oper- 
ations, that no Power had seriously 
thought of such an adventure until the 
present Emperor of Germany came tq 








the throne. Of this man no publicist 
who values his reputation would affirm 
that any purpose has filled the horizon 
of a monstrous egotism save that of mak- 
ing Germany the arbiter of life and death 
among the civilized and uncivilized na- 
tions of the world. Indeed, one would 
have to ignore the Kaiser’s own tiresome 
iteration of his divine mission to enter- 
tain a different opinion. 

Admiral Mahan is too seasoned a 
product of official training to state the 
case in quite such phraseology, but his 
meaning is not for that reason less clear. 
Germany’s navy is rapidly becoming 
more powerful than any’ other except 
England’s; the German army is un- 
equaled. Every other interest of civili- 
zation is being subordinated in Germany 
to economic production and preparation 
for war. Even the universities are little 
by little being made to feel the iron hand 
inside the velvet glove, known as the 
Ministry of Instruction. The spirit of 
free inquiry, which before the Franco- 
Prussian war made Germany = great 
among the scientific nations of the world, 
is straining at the leash. The Germany 
of today has only a half contemptuous 
toleration for Fichte’s proposition that 
Germany’s true role among the peoples 
is that of intellectual leadership. 

Admiral Mahan does not advise an 
open alliance of the United States with 
any other Power to resist German pre- 
tensions, but he does not disguise his 
convictions as to where American inter- 
est lies. Great Britain can never menace 
the United States, for Canada is her 
hostage. Not so with Germany, which, 
without concealment, resents our policy 
of the open door in the Far East, and 
our Monroe Doctrine for South Amer- 
ica. England, the United States ‘and 
Japan are the nations in a strategic posi- 
tion to maintain international peace. 

It would be folly to underestimate so 
sober and scientific an analysis of the 
situation as Admiral Mahan has made, 
but it is not out of place to call to mind 
certain factors in the problem which per- 
haps he has not adequately valued. 

The political crisis in Great Britain is 
revealing a keener perception by Eng- 
lishmen than they have shown hitherto 
of the weakest spot in the British im- 
perial atmor. Great Britain can never 
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hope for that perfect understanding with 
the people of the United States which 
she more and more desires until the Irish 
question is settled. Let Irish aspirations 
once be satisfied, let Ireland be bound to 
the Empire with whole-hearted loyalty, 
and nothing can prevent that mutual 
sympathy between the great English- 
speaking peoples of the world which 
spontaneously grows out of their com- 
mon language, their common institu- 
tions, their common history and tradi- 
tions. That the pacification of Ireland is 
nearer realization today than its most 
ardent prophets have dared to hope is 
indicated by every sign in the political 
firmament. 

Another factor full of the promise of 
peace we find in Germany itself. The 
German people are not all imperialistic, 
and the elements openly hostile to the 
Kaiser and his policy are hourly gaining 
strength. The great central force of the 
opposition is the Socialist patty, which 
is uncompromisingly antagonistic to 
militarism under every form and plea. 
And Socialism in Germany is today so 
vigorous, so practical and so aggressive 
that there is every reason to expect that 
within a few years it will control the 
Reichstag. No better evidence of its in- 
creasing power, and of the self-restraint 
that comes with responsibility, than was 
afforded by the refusal of the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress at Copen- 
hagen to adopt the resolution offered by 
Keir Hardie, calling for a general strike 
in trades tributary to war in any nation 
entering upon hostilities. Conservative 
writers like Admiral Mahan have not yet 
waked up to the tremendous significance 
of the international Socialist movement 
as a power enlisted for the maintenance 
of the world’s peace. 


J 


Mascots 


WE wish we could believe that those 
who make much of mascots really are 
only having a little silly amusement and 
are merely pretending to believe in their 
value. But that we cannot accept much 
as we mould like to. They are so earn- 
est in their assertions, so pained if there 
be no mascot or if it be lost, that we must 
suppose that not a few of them really be- 
lieve that the mascot brings “luck.” Of 
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course the wiser ones take the mascot as 
a sort of joke, at most a symbol, some- 
thing like a banner ; and they make much 
of it just as a soldier defends his flag. 
Yet the flag is no mascot, is not supposed 
to bring luck; it is simply a symbol, 
while a mascot is considerably more than 
either a joke or a symbol. 

The other day Mr. Wellman, the air- 
man, proposed a flight across the Atlan- 
tic, and to secure a favorable result he 
took with him a black cat as a mascot. 
Did he believe that the black cat would 
make his voyage successful? Apparent- 
ly so, for, a story tells us, the cat dropped 
off into the water, and in fear of the bad 
luck that might result he stopped his 
craft and fished up the cat and again 
proceeded hopefully. We judge that 
there are even college students who 
would expect to lose a football game if 
their mascot were to be lost or die. 

Now what is the essence of this wor- 
ship of the mascot? It is the belief that 
the presence of a good mascot will bring 
the advantage of luck as additional to the 
advantage of skill. The bare presence of 
the black cat commands luck, gives suc- 
cess. It is like what used in chemistry 
to be called catalysis, but chemists now 
know that no substance acts magically 
by its mere presence, but the effects can 
be explained by ordinary physical and 
chemical laws. So there is no such thing 
as luck, and no such thing as any advan- 
tage that comes by the presence of any 
luck-bringer. 

The doctrine and worship of the mas- 
cot are very old and are the prevailing 
form of idolatry in the most degraded 
savage tribes. They make themselves 
amulets out of bones or teeth or any 
other object which will bring success, as 
they believe. Their sorcerers make 
grotesque amulets, and the people wear 
them. They are very commonly wor- 
shiped by certain races in Africa, and the 
superstition, silly as it is, survives after 
a considerable degree of culture. Many 
a Mohammedan wears a portion of the 
Koran bound about his arm to protect him 
if he goes into battle; and in Europe and 
America many Christians wear medals 


or little squares of cloth with an idea that 


their presence will be some sort of pro- 
tection. The old superstition dies hard. 
Apparently intelligent people will carry a 
horse-chestnut in the pocket as a pre- 


ventive against rheumatism. Whether 
called a gree-gree, or an amulet or a 
mascot or what else, it is not merely silly, 
but it is a superstition; and it assumes 
that apart from the laws of Nature and 
the will of God the world is ruled by 
chance, and that a black cat or a goat or 
a written amulet or a bone or tooth can 
command chance and rule the universe. 
It is called fetishism, and it is the lowest, 
most ignorant and degraded of all re- 
ligions. 

We have recognized the fact that 
many, perhaps most, of those who must 
have a mascot know perfectly well that 
they are fooling. But that kind of low 
fooling ought not to be encouraged. It 
should not be taught to children. Lord 
Lytton said well: “On earth rules con- 
science; in Heaven watches God; but 
Fortune is the phantom we invoke to 
silence the one and to dethrone the 


other.” 
& 


Government Monopolies 


THE French Government is confront- 
ed with a peculiar difficulty. Just now, 
when it needs all the money it can get 
for workingmen’s pensions and other re- 
forms, it is threatened with the loss of 
one of its important revenues, that de- 
rived from the match monopoly. It 
might be supposed that tobacco and 
matches, in spite of their comparatively 
recent introduction as luxuries, had be- 
come necessities to so large a proportion 
of the population that a government 
which monopolized both was in posses- 
sion of an assured income. Every cigar 
and pipeful involves the use of a match, 
probably more than one if they are of 
government manufacture, besides those 
that are used for the ignition of better 
things than tobacco, such as candles and 
kindling wood. But the match is in 
danger of losing its own monopoly. The 
electric light, whether suspended from 
wires or carried in the pocket, requires 
no match, and self-lighting attachments 
of spongy platinum or some cheaper ma- 
terial are being put on gas jets. 

The most recent and dangerous rival 
of the match is, however, the new cerium 
alloy of iron, which, on being struck or 
even gently scratched, gives off a shower 
of brilliant sparks. The pocket cigar 
lighters now made in Germany for the 








use of the new metal are hardly larger 
than a match box, and rarely require to 
be replenished. No poisonous phos- 
phorus, no scratching on walls or trou- 
sers; no blowing out in the wind, no 
sulfurous odor, no danger of fire from 
matches thrown down. It is a curious 
reversion to the older form of striking a 
light, the use of flint and steel, except 
that the flint is replaced by cerium-iron. 
Such cases of atavism are not uncom- 
mon in the history of invention. The 
earliest bicycles had two wheels of equal 
size. These were abandoned for the 
high wheel with a little wheel trailing be- 
hind or running in front, but in a few 
years we restored them to their former 
equality. The first cars propelled by en- 
gines used the common highway, and 
now, after having run on rails for half 
a century, they come back to the road. 

The match should celebrate its cente- 
nary in 1927, but it begins to look as if 
it would not live to see it. At any rate, 
the French Government, alarmed at the 
threatened extinction of the match, is 
making violent efforts to prevent the 
invasion of this rival from over the 
Rhine. It is against the law to sell the 
cerium lighters or even to own them, 
and strangers who openly display the 
new playthings are liable to get into 
trouble. Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
keep them out altogether. They are sur- 
reptitiously slipped into one’s hand on 
the boulevards like indecent postal cards. 

The search for matches at the French 
frontier has long been one of the vexa- 
tions of the tourist. Last summer the 
custom house officers found a dozen 
matches in the pocket of an American 
tourist and imposed a fine of a franc 
apiece for them, a rate of $2.40 a dozen. 
He tried to throw them away, but that 
was against the law. To give them to 
the inspectors, it seemed, was bribery ; to 
burn them on the spot, arson. So he 
paid his fine and then demanded the 
matches, saying that he had to have them 
in France. “Why?” asked the judge. 
“To light the French matches with,” was 
the reply. 

The bather who wants to take a bottle 
of sea water must first get a Government 
permit. One would think that there was 
enough water left in the ocean. One 
might object that France does not own 
all the salt water of the world anyway. 
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But there is the danger that the bottleful 
of water might be evaporated and so salt 
obtained which had not paid the Govern- 
ment tax. A French woman who kept a 
small tobacco shop was recently arrested 
and fined for selling cigarets not made of 
tobacco. They were not sold with intent 
to deceive. They were presumably less 
injurious, being free from nicotine. But 
their use would cut down the Govern- 
ment revenue. The raising of tobacco is 
restricted to certain localities in France, 
and in Spain, where it is also a Govern- 
ment monopoly, it is almost all imported 
notwithstanding there is an abundance of 
good tobacco land in Spain. But if it 
were grown freely somebody might roll 
up a leaf and smoke it on the sly. 

In the United States the manufacture 
of matches and tobacco is also practi- 
cally monopolized, but there is this dif- 
ference, that the Government does not 
get the profit of the business. So prob- 
ably the people of France think they are 
better off in spite of petty annoyances 
and interference with the progress of in- 
vention. But the nervousness manifest- 
ed by European governments over any 
reduction in the consumption of luxuries 
from which they derive a large part of 
their revenues suggests that here is a 
powerful weapon that socialists and syn- 
dicalists have not yet made use of. It 
might be more effective than that often 
threatened and never occurring general 
strike. If the socialists of Germany 
would only sign the temperance pledge 
and the syndicalists of France swear off 
smoking they would drive both countries 
into bankruptcy in a year without riots, 
bloodshed or sabotage. But perhaps the 
Government would call such concerted 
abstinence revolutionary and make com- 
pulsory a certain per capita consumption 
of liquor and tobacco. 


st 
Gorgons and Furies 


Mepusa had snakes in her hair. One 
who looked at her face was turned to 
stone. When Perseus went to cut off 
her head he had to carry a mirror, so as 
to see only her reflection, and then a bag 
to put her head in. The present British 


Gorgons are enough to petrify us all. 


with amazement, they are so venomous, 
so unlike real women, and we are not 
grieved to see them bagged in prison. 
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They flock by the hundreds, not poor 
and ignorant, but what would be called 
ladies if they did not act so; young 
women and middle-aged, women of cul- 
ture, members of clubs, and they form a 
mob, rush the police, batter them, catch 
a leading member of the Cabinet as he is 
peaceably walking the streets, knock him 
about, beat him so that he has to be put 
under a surgeon’s charge, and then they 
go to the houses in which the. Cabinet 
Ministers live and smash the windows, 
like a pack of hooligans. And all this 
they do in the calm assurance that the 
police will be gentle with them, will 
“show great forbearance” because they 
are “ladies,” and will not beat them back 
rudely with their clubs as masculine 
rioters would be treated and deserve to 
be treated. And when they are arrested 
by the score, that is just what they want- 
ed, what they had planned for; and 
when brought before the magistrate they 
refuse to pay a fine and elect to go to 
prison for ten days, or a month, or two 
months, expecting to be treated like 
“first-class misdemeanants”; and when 
they come out they carry their imprison- 
ment as a badge of merit, put on a spe- 
cial uniform and march together as the 
proudest show in the procession of the 
suffragist demonstration. 

At this distance it is impossible, much 
as one gladly favors their demand for 
the ballot, to sympathize with them in 
the way they go to work to get it. 
Their method is that of lawless violence. 
It is war, war against society, against 
law—and they know it and mean it. It 
is precisely the same as the way that 
masculine and feminine strikers act in a 
labor dispute, when they use force, 
brickbats, and pistols, and bombs, to 
secure their purpose. 

And it succeeds fairly well. Doing 
evil that good may come often gets the 
goods, for all that St. Paul says of the 
just damnation of those who employ 
such a method. The naval strikers in 
the harbor of Rio Janeiro who shot up 
the town got their demands. The coal 
strikers compelled the President to inter- 
vene in their behalf. And now these 
Gorgonian furies have—we must admit 
it—attracted such attention to their de- 
mands as sugar and spice and every- 
thing nice would never have secured, and 


there is a promise that the berated and 
besieged Cabinet will present a bill in 
their behalf some time in the coming 
Parliament, but they do not thank Mr. 
Asquith for it, because a Parliament 
may last for seven years, and they are 
in a hurry. 

Well, we prefer the appeal to reason 
rather than the appeal to physical force. 
The latter may be necessary in England, 
but here in lawful ways we have equal 
rights for women in five States, and the 
reform is moving East. It will come; 
but we like our way better than the rout 
and hideous roar of the Thracian Me- 
nads who beset Orpheus or. of the Lon- 
don furies who beset Mr. Birrell. 


& 


Mr. Loeb is quoted as 
affirming that our nation 
has begun to establish, or 
possibly to accept, ethical standards of a 
much higher character than it held only 
a few years ago. He is reported as say- 
ing that we are improving at a rate as- 
tonishing to every one who studies it— 
continually and enormously. To confirm 
this he points to the changes in our Cus- 
toms offices, where social, financial and 
political influence has practically ceased 
to have effect on the enforcement of law. 
He quotes Woodrow Wilson, now Gover- 
nor-elect Wilson, as saying that the ex- 
posure of crime is so much more sure in 
these days that it more than accounts for 
the apparent multiplicity of crime. This 
is good doctrine to hold, and it is pleas- 
ant to believe on the part of those who 
love their country. That it is not too full 
of optimism we believe can be demon- 
strated. Whatever anybody may say of 
Mr. Roosevelt, or whatever may be 
thought of a few of his scattered politi- 
cal theories, nobody can deny that a very 
large share of the momentum given to 
moral issues in political life and ethical 
purposing in general socal life is due to 
his courage during his official career. 
This must be taken into account con- 
stantly in estimating the public man. It 
is not a question whether one of our 
leaders has made a blunder or not, but 
whether his purposes are charged with 
social righteousness. Does the man 
make for the true and the good, or for 
the selfish and the greedy? There is lit- 
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Standards 
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tle danger for our institutions from the 
theories of noble men; we shall go under, 
if we go under at all, from the under- 
mining force of falsehood and selfish- 
ness. The struggle today is a cleancut 
wrestle between greedy and unprincipled 
unrighteousness and a determination to 
see the Golden Rule proved to be a work- 
ing factor in human society. It was a 
fortunate day for the American people 
when Governor Folk, of Missouri, as a 
simple prosecuting attorney, decided that 
law must be enforced, and that he as at- 
torney for the law must enforce it. It 
began the breakdown of a system of 
graft and greed that seemed to be ab- 
solutely impregnable. We believe that 
Mr. Loeb is right, and that the American 
people has made an astonishing stride 
lightward and rightward during the last 
half dozen years. 


& 


In the editorial enti- 
tled “The Fifth Star 
in the Woman’s Flag,” 
published in THe INDEPENDENT Novem- 
_ber 17, we stated that one of the chief 
obstacles to the progress of women was 
the refusal to allow them equal educa- 
tional and industrial opportunities, and 
we referred to New Jersey as one of 
the States in which no woman can get 
a college education. We are glad to 
learn that there is to be in the future one 
or more exceptions to this rule. Upsala 
College, Kenilworth, N. J., is co-educa- 
tional and has one woman in its senior 
class. We earnestly hope that she will 
hold out until next spring, so that New 
Jersey may have one woman graduate to 
match the hundreds who are being edu- 
cated in every Western State. There is, 
we repeat, only one way by which the 
dominant sex can keep the weaker in 
subjection and that is by the use of force. 
The primitive man used a club. In this 
age physical violence has been replaced 
by other forms of force, such as wealth 
and education, and there is manifest a 
determination on the part of some men 
of our day to keep women from acquir- 
ing either of these weapons of self- 
defense by keeping them out of as many 
occupations and universities as possible. 
But there are still many ways by which 
women can get an education and earn 


New Jersey’s 
Woman Graduate 


their own living, and they should make 
use of such freedom as they have to 
gain more. Nowadays women have 
“clubs” that may be of service in this 


matter. 
& 


The American Asso- 
Industrial Diseases ciation for Labor 

Legislation reports 
the first labor clinic. Three large four 
story build’ngs, well equipped with 
scientific apparatus, in hospital wards, 
lecture room, library, laboratory, are 
dcdicated to the eradication of those dis- 
eases which accompany some of our in- 
dustrial employments. In the hospital is 
being treated a man palsied with mercu- 
rial poisoning received in a hat factory, 
and the problem is what to do with such 
cases as this, as well as how to avoid 
their multiplication. Another patient 
suffers with lead colic, a house painter, 
whose children have died during their 
first few months, apparently from the 
presence of poison. Others are being 
treated for over-strain, dusty atmos- 
pheres, and from other sorts of poison. 
It is proposed to extend the clinic into 
industrial establishments, and _ supple- 
ment the work of government inspectors. 
Unfortunately this noble establishment is 
not in our own country, but in Italy. A 
committee of experts for labor legisla- 
tion has recently presented a memorial 
on industrial diseases to the President, 
stating that there are not less than thir- 
teen million cases of sickness each year 
among our industrial workers. This 
stands for not less than half a billion dol- 
lars. It is estimated that one-fourth of 
this loss is preventable, and should be 
prevented. We quite agree with the 
secretary of our American association 
that the United States needs an institu- 
tion that will correlate the experience of 
our hygienists, and a :.ospital to acceler- 
ate progress in the study of causes and 
prevention. We have a great deal to 
learn in the way of eliminating poisons 
from our industrial pursuits. We have 
heen teaching the farmer and the fruit 
grower to use an enormous amount of 
arsenical poisons, without a suggestion 
that he may poison himself while saving 
his products. The American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation held its first 
American Congress last June, and it is 
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quite certain that the matter will grow 
into adequate proportions with some 
speed. The most valuable aid would be 
an American clinic for the study and 
prevention of industrial diseases, 


& 


We may presume that the 
Royal Sport five hundred tamed deer 

shot in western Massachu- 
setts last week were shot for food, but 
that is not the case with the five hundred 
deer shot by the Emperor of Germany 
and the Czar of Russia and their party 
in the great hunt at the preserve of 
Oranienburg. There had been no hunt- 
ing for five years and the deer were as 
tame as cows. Stands were set up for 
the royal imperial marksmen and the 
deer driven up to them by the beaters, 
and Emperor William was so happy as 
to kill fifty unsuspecting creatures, while 
his Russian guest shot but nineteen. We 
can imagine butchers getting hardened to 
their daily task and ceasing to feel any 
pangs when they kill as quickly and sci- 
entifically as they can; but we should 
think it would be difficult for the most 
devoted lover of the chase to find much 
fun in shooting at a distance a herd of 
deer preserved for that purpose, and 
wounded wherever the bullet might hit. 
But we ought not to be surprised, for if 
kings think the killing of men in war 
the noblest of all employments, and the 
title of War-lord the highest praise, and 
war worthy of the most devoted labor, 
why, shooting deer from a stand may be 
royal fun to that sort of a pervert. 


st 


Sy Gti The British Conservatives 
Parliament 2° doing their best to per- 
suade the people in the 

next election that the question before 
them is the choice between one chamber 
or two. They declare that it is the pur- 
pose of the Liberals to destroy the House 
of Lords by taking away all its power 
and putting all under the tyranny of the 
House of Commons. They tell the elec- 
tors that other countries, like the United 
States, have an upper and a lower cham- 
ber to their Congress or Parliament, and 
that there is no safety in a single house. 
That sounds reasonable ; but let it be con- 
sidered what kind of a second chamber 
Great Britain has, and will have, under 


any possible reorganization. It will not 
represent the people. Its members will 
not be elected by the people. With the 
best reorganization possible half the 
members or more will get their position 
by birth. They will represent only a 
class composed of those whose ancestors 
got the good will of the sovereign and 
had money and lands. They have no 
more right to rule than the members of 
a jockey club. What they have done in the 
past they will do in the future. They have 
thwarted the will of the people again and 
again. It has been impossible to get a 
truly liberal measure enacted into law. 
The veto of the Lords has in this Parlia- 
ment been used against the Education 
Bill, the Plural Voting Bill, the Scottish 
Land Bill and the Licensing Bill. It 
stands in the way of all desirable re- 
forms in Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
Some way must be found to make it pos- 
sible to overcome this obstacle, and the 
reform of the House of Lords will not 
secure it. It is because of the hereditary 
character of the House of Lords that the 
bicameral system there cannot defend it- 
self by the analogy of the United States. 
Our Senators are chosen by the people, 
indirectly to be sure, but we shall mend 
that. 
& 

The same correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times who gave so admirable a 
series of letters about conditions in India 
is now furnishing a similar series about 
the American occupation of the Philip- 
pines. His report is extremely favor- 
able. In the fourth letter he can hardly 
find words strong enough to praise the 
work done in the reconstruction and de- 
velopment of the city of Manila. About 
the old walled city, with its 200,000 in- 
habitants, a new Manila is rising to pro- 
vide for 2,000,000 people, and streets 
and sanitation are well attended to, and 
cholera and smallpox have been almost 
exterminated thruout the islands. In a 
fifth letter he takes up the bothersome 
Friars’ Land trouble and fully supports 
our Government in the matter. 

a 

We observe with pleasure that the 
negroes of the country are beginning to 
try to support, as far as possible, their 
own institutions of learning. An excel- 
lent example is in Georgia, where the 
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African Methodist Episcopal Church is 
very strong. The supporters of the Mor- 
ris Brown College at Atlanta have raised 
for it $25,000, for which no white man 
has been solicited, and no colored man 
outside of the A. M. E. Church in Geor- 
gia. This is the largest sum negroes of 
any section or denomination have raised 
for an educational institution. The A. 
M. E. Church has 94,000 members in 
Georgia. 
) 


It is money, nothing but base money, 
that has led the City Council of Balti- 
more to pass an ordinance forbidding 
negroes to purchase property in a block 
occupied by white residents, and, to 
avoid constitutional objections, white 
men to buy in a block occupied by ne- 
groes. The trouble is that the negroes 
are rising, getting wealth, and they want 
to live in better houses and surround- 
ings; but when they move into a street 
the valuation of other houses declines. 
Any fair court would see the purpose of 
the law as directed against the negroes 
and not against the whites. 


& 


We are glad that Congressman Taw- 
ney, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, as well as Congressman Fos- 
ter, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, is strongly opposed to the 
fortifying of the Panama Canal. He 
would have a convention of the world 
Powers to neutralize the Canal. Of 
course General Wood in his report asks 
for a considerable increase in the regular 
army, for use in protecting the Panama 
Canal and Hawaii, besides a reserve 
force of 300,000 men. If the Canal were 


neutralized there would be a saving, and . 


the use of the rural police will before 
long reduce the necessity of the army in 
the Philippines. 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. As- 
quith, puts the burden of increasing 
armaments thus: 


“All admit and deplore the evil. Yet each 
country by itself is helpless to arrest the growth 
of armaments. No single country can even 
temporarily reduce its expenditure and so risk 
the security of its possessions. We seem to 
be in a vicious circle; vast armaments create 
distrust between Governments, and that dis- 
trust stimulates expenditure on armaments. 
Yet I am not without hope that under the 
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growing pressure of tne best public feeling 
in every part of the world a good political 
feeling may even before very long Lecome so 
general among the Powers as to put an end 
to this wasteful and disastrous competition in 
hostile preparations.” 


. 


Professor Haeckel has withdrawn 
from the Prussian Evangelical Church. 
It means very little, as membership may 
mean very little. One born in it is sup- 
posed to remain in it as long as he lives 
and to pay its assessments; but of late 
thousands who have no interest in the 
Church have withdrawn to escape taxa- 
tion for it, and to the benefit of the 
Church itself. Haeckel has not been a 
believer, and we are surprised that he re- 
mained in it so long. 


& 


The news is reported that the Spanish 
authorities have come to an agreement 
with the Catholic Church by which an 
associations law will be accepted, that is, 
a law incorporating churches. But the 
French bishops, by a majority vote, were 
ready to accept a French associations 
law, but were forbidden by the Vatican. 
We presume the Vatican has been ap- 
proached in this case and has consented, 
with no regard to precedent, for it is an 
ecclesiastical rule, “Non datur argumen- 
tum a pari.” 

& 


The farmers are not afraid of central- 
ization when it is of advantage to them. 
At the meeting of the National Grange, 
in Atlantic City, last week, they voted 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should have power to fix rates and 
compel obedience to its rulings; and if 
Congress does not give this power they 
would have the Government take abso- 
lute control if not ownership of the rail- 
roads. 

as 


The news comes to us from Portugal 
that all the bishops and higher clergy 
have given in their adhesion to the re- 
public. That is not wholly surprising. 


There has been no action of the repub- 
lic, so far as reported, that would be par- 
ticularly offensive to the regular clergy. 
The hostility is to the monks and nuns; 
and it is well known that the parochial 
clergy and their bishops are often not 
well disposed to the favored orders. 
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~How Women May Save 


- THE question of saving money comes 
home to women as well as men. The 
great increase in the number of business 
women during recent years makes this 
of increasing importance to them. Busi- 
ness or professional women dependent 
upon their own efforts for support and 
confronted by this problem and who 
may not have considered life insurance 
as a possible anchor to windward might 
beneficially turn their attention to it. A 
women enjoying even a large income 
finds it so easy to spend it that the mat- 
ter of saving is too often pushed aside 
unless it is systematically provided for. 
There is, of course, the ever-ready sav- 
ings bank, which is a very useful insti- 
tution. Every woman ought to have a 
bank account. It makes for thrift and 
independence. But a savings bank has 
one or two obvious disadvantages. It 
pays at most but 4 per cent. and it is 
very easy to draw out therefrom money 
on deposit. A woman wants a new 
gown. She draws on her bank account 
to buy it. She has a thousand other 
wants and her bank account is always 
subject to draft. If, then, the woman 
with the bank account takes out a fifteen 
or twenty year endowment policy in a 
good company she has both safety and 
security. She avoids the uncertainty 
that would attend investment in real 
estate, which requires varying amounts 
each year to maintain it. She has no un- 
expected assessments in her life insur- 
ance investment. The annual premium 
remains the same for the term she 
selects. She cannot lose, because in a 
company like the New York Life, after 
the payment of two annual premiums 
substantially corresponding to deposits, 
she can take a paid-up policy for ap- 
proximately the amount she has expend- 
ed on it, which sum will be paid at the 
end of the original specified period or at 
death. By means of insurance she at 
once creates for herself an estate equiv- 
alent to years of saving and depositing 
in savings banks. She may in times of 
stress also borrow money on her insur- 
ance policy. The time for her to begin 
with insurance as an investment is dur- 


ing youth, since, if the woman cannot 
then save something for such a benefit 
she never will be able to do so. The 
business or professional woman, in sheer 
self-defense, ought not to neglect the 
matter of life insurance. The money it 
signifies will be equally welcome whether 
she is married or single when the en- 
dowment matures. 


“ 


A HEARING on the subject of increased 
freight rates was given last week by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sitting 
at Washington, D. C. This hearing was 
rendered notable by the appearance be- 
fore the Commission of George E. Ide, 
president of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York. Mr. Ide was 
the spokesman for the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, and his views 
as set forth at the hearing had been sub- 
mitted to Paul Morton, head of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, who approvedthem. Mr. 
Ide referred to the close relations of 
life insurance policyholders with the rate 
question because of the ownership of 
railroad stock by the insuring companies 
and pleaded against the impairment of 
their investments. He declared that the 
life insurance companies of the State of 
New York alone own one-eighth of the 
entire railroad bond issues of the coun- 
try, and remarked that “any move which 
even sentimentally affects unfavorably 
the railroads of the land would strike a 
blow at the great army of thrifty citi- 
zens who are policyholders in life insur- 
ance companies.” He argued that any 
action which decreased the earning power 
of railroads and caused them to cut divi- 
dends would seriously affect the life in- 
surance companies. “The shipper, the 
jobber, the salesman and consumer, all 
have rights of. paramount importance,” 
he declared, “but the policyholders and 
savings bank investors must also be con- 
sidered.” The railroad securities held 
by his company, Mr. Ide said, paid an 
average of four and three-eighths per 
cent., which he declared to be somewhat 
lower than the return on the investment 
five years ago. 
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FINANCIAL | 


The Securities: Market 


Last week’s market for securities was 
weak and unusually narrow. Only 
1,144,600 shares were sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange, against’ 2,453,600 
in the week preceding, and nearly 5,000,- 
000 in the corresponding week ot 1909. 
On Saturday the business done amount- 
ed to only 64,900 shares. Net losses 
for the week, in the leading active issues, 
ranged from I to 134. Rates for time 
loans and loans on call declined. The 
bulk of the trading, as for a long time 
past, was in Steel, Reading and Union 
Pacific, these three stocks showing trans- 
actions amounting to 646,000 shares out 
of the total of 1,144,600. The movement 
in these stocks is generally ascribed to 
professional manipulation. Very little 
interest in the stock market is now mani- 
fested by the public, and the large finan- 
cial powers await the decision in the rail- 
road freight rate case. The disturbance 
in Mexico had no perceptible effect upon 
the general market, but Mexican Govern- 
ment 4 per cent. bonds lost 3% points 
(falling to 92%) on small sales. 

In the steel industry the Corporation 
has made a further reduction of active 
blast furnace capacity. “Those steel 
casting, malleable and other interests 
which depend very largely upon rail- 
roads,” says the /ron Trade Review, 
“are feeling severely the policy of the 
railroads of limiting purchases to abso- 
lute necessities.” President Ripley, of 
the Atchison road, says his company is 
not in the market for any rails or equip- 
ment. In order to “keep net earnings on 
an even keel,” he asserts, it will be neces- 
sary to reduce maintenance charges. He 
expresses the opinion that if all the de- 
sired increase of rates should be granted, 
it would not offset the effect of the com- 
mission’s rulings during the last year. 

s 
The Tax on Net Earnings 


REGULATIONS, approved by the Presi- 
dent, relating to the inspection of returns 
under the new law imposing a tax on the 
net earnings of corporations, were made 
public at the end of last week. It is well 
known that for various reasons access to 
these records of the business of corpora- 
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tions is desired by competitors and by 
other inquiring persons. There must be 
written application, with a statement of 
reasons, evén from the officers of execu- 
tive departments, and it must be signed 
by the department’s head. Applications 
from State officers for information to be 
used in legal proceedings or’ 6therwise 
will be referred to the Attorney-General. 
Secretary MacVeagh may, at his discre- 
tion, permit a shareholder to see the re- 
turns of his corporation, but the reasons 
must be set forth. Information is to be 
given only at the revenue office in Wash- 
ington. Revenue officers elsewhere are 
strictly forbidden to give it to any per- 
son. It. is provided, however, that re- 
turns of the following corporations 
“shall be open to the inspection of any 
person upon written application,” accom- 
panied by a statement of pertinent facts: 

“All companies whose stock is listed upon 
any duly organized stock exchange for the pur- 
pose of having their shares dealt in by the 
public generally. 

“All corporations whose stock is advertised 
in the press or offered to the public by the cor- 
poration itself for sale.” 

While these paragraphs appear to in- 
clude the leading railroad and industrial 
companies, the second is aimed at corpo- 
rations of doubtful quality, like those 
get-rich-quick concerns which have re- 
cently been exposed by the Post Office 
Department. Those who apply for in- 
formation about corporations of this 
second class are advised by the Treasury 
Department to bring with them the ad- 
vertisements. With respect to some of 
these concerns there cannot be too much 
publicity as to their actual financial con- 
dition. 

& 


....The Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Company has presented to Parliament a 
petition for an act authorizing it to con- 
struct and operate ten branch lines, in all 
553 miles, in the provinces of Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


....Recent estimates showed that the 
world’s output of gold in the nine months 
ending with September was a shade less 
than the output in the corresponding 
months of 1909, but the Rand output is 
increasing, having been in October larger 
than in any previous month. 
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